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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, & High School 


Development of the Organs of Vision. 

7. Condition and Wants of the Colored popula. 
tion of Pennsylvania, as regards Schools. 
y SET ma . 8. Natural Sciences. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 9. Proper number of hours of School per day. 
catenin a Mae ee GL a eee | Phonography. 

i Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal,) 4) ‘Tryancy—its Causes and Cure. 

though not intended to exclude any others which correspon-| 12. Relation between Sunday and Secular Schools. 





THO. H. BURROWES, Editor. 





dents may prefer : : | 13. Advantages to be derived from Deputy State 
School and District Libraries. Superintendent's Travellings. 
The best form of a School Register. 14. The office of Director, and a comparison of 
Normal Schools. —"s the Common Schools of Pa. with those of other 
Graded Schools in Rural Districts, States. 


School Apparatus. > W ? : 
The teaching of Definitions. 15. N ormal pete tion. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 16. Infant Schools. : — 
Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties.| 17. Capacity of Women for the business of Teach- 


The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. ing. 
The best means of improving District Supervision. | 18 Mental Discipline. 
Vocal Music in Common Schools. 19. The best method of teaching English to Ger 





oan : _ —— | man pupils. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | 20, On the improvement of Blackboards. 

The regular semi-annual meeting of this Associa-| Discussions upon these subjects, by the members 
tion will be held, in the new Chapel Hall of Dick-| ofthe Association, will follow the reading of the Re- 
inson Seminary, at Williamsport, Lycoming county, | ports. 

Pa., commencing on Wednesday, the 13th of August,| The Committee are now making arrangements by 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continue three or four days.| which the members of the Association will be en- 

As aConvention of County Superintendents has| abled to travel to and from Williamsport at reduced 
been called by the Common School Department, to| fare. The necessary particulars will be announced 
meet at the same place, on Tuesday, the 12th of |in the August number of the School Journal, which 
August, it is*presumed, this will be a sufficient in-| will appear in time to give sufficient notice. 
ducement for bringing together all members of the| The hospitality of the citizens of Williamsport 
Association, and Teachers generally, throughout the | stands pledged for the entertainment of all members 
State. |of the Association 

A rare opportunity will thus be. presented for| W. V. Davis, Ch’n. Ex. Com. 
Teachers and Superintendents, from all partsof the} Lancaster, June 25, 1856. 

Commonwealth, to become acquainted with each} The members of the Ex. Committee will meet at 
other, to compare notes, to interchange views, gen-| the United States Hotel, Williamsport, Pa. on Wed- 
erally, in regard to the great cause of Common) nesday morning, at 8 o'clock, for business pur- 
School Education: and, if possible, to devise plans} poses connected with the meeting of the Association. 
for better securing its healthful and harmonious op-| - 

eration throughout the State. | Cowsrrer on Bracksoarps: At the last meeting 

Reports will be presented, by committees appoin-| of the State Association, a committee was appointed 
ted at the meeting in Philadelphia, on the following} ‘to report on the expediency of the Association pre- 


subjects : |senting a suitable premium to the inventor of the 
1. On the Study of Mathematics. | best and cheapest article” for use as a black board 
2. Condition and wants of the German Schools| or surface in schools. The names of the committee, 
of Pa. | which were omitted in making out the minutes of 
3. Graded Schools in Town and Country. |the meeting, are as follows: Messrs, A. M. Gow 


4. Examination of Teachers. ‘Stoddard, Burtt, Plotz and Wickersham. 
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Err Co. Association: We present the account 
of the Erie Co. Teachers’ Association, in this num- 
ber, as a specimen of the kind of report of such 
meetings which we desire, and which is calculated 
to be read and to do good. Hereafter, as more thar 
once stated, no other sball appear in this Journal, 
with the single exception of those of first meetings 
in counties, &c. which have not before moved in the 
work. Such shall appear in whatever form they may 
present themselves—glad to hear from them on a 
terms and in any form. 

The meeting at North-East must have been a de- 
Whether invited or not, it will go 


lightful one. 
hard with us, if we do not see the Teachers of Erie 


at Girard in November. 


In explanation of the remark as to the absence « f 
Mr. Hickox from the meeting at North-East, it is 
yroper to state, that severe indisposition was the 


cause of it; but that he is now, we trust, laying in a 





store of health and strength for an active fall an 


winter campaign. 


Co. Teacner’s Rerort: The specimen 


teacher’s report published by Co. 


U NION 
Supt. Hecken- 
1. 


dorn, shows that there are good teachers in old 


Union. How is it possible that opposition can ex 
ist against the Superintendency, when it searches 
so deeply into all the operations of the system, pre- 
sents such clear proof of deficiencies, and points 
equally clearly to the means for their removal? 
Mary The first part of this interest- 
and truth-like school story, which will 


MORELAND : 
ing be found 
in this number, is from the Berks & Schuylkill Jour- 
+ 


nal, published in Reading. The style, the turn of 


thought and the manifest experience in school af- 


fairs, seem to point to the writer; but whether we 
are right or not in our suspicions, we shall look with 
some degree of impatience for the continuance of 
the story. 


ReeuLations ror Scnoon Lipraries: Many teach- 


ers are now engaged in the laudable attempt to es- 
tablish, by voluntary contribution, libraries in their 
schools for the use of their pupils. Several hay 
written to us for a good set of rules to regulate the 


f the books, but we are not in possession of 


t, good or bad. Cannot some friend who has 
prepared and tested one, let us have a copy of it, for 
eral good? It should be short and « x plicit 


the ge 


To County Superintenpents : These officers will 
us much and also serve their friends at home, 
a full list of the dis- 
Fr; u. 


This wil! prevent many of the 


oblige 


if they forthwith farnizh us with 


trict Secretaries (with their address) in their 


several counties. 
complaints now made on account of the Journal not 
: 


‘hing those officers, 


Co. Supt. Prapt’s Farewett: We commend the 
simple, affectionate and appropriate farewell of this 
able officer to the children of Potter county, to the 
attention of ourreaders. Every act of his bears the 
marks of ability, earnestness and efficiency ; and his 
withdrawal from the State would be a great loss. 
WHITALL’s PLANISPHERE: We have one of these 
cheap, simple and satisfactory substitutes for so much 
globe—so called 


of the celestial as is applicable to 


“these parts,” and find it to be all it professes. See 
advertisement for the full endorsement of its merits 


by the Franklin Institute. 


A friend 


co.. who gives the items from that county in the 


Co-EDUCATION OF THE SEXEs: in Adams 
“ Monthly Summary,” asks whether we would be in 
favor of “adopting the system of Co-Education of 
the Sexes” in the large school-buildings about to 
be erected in that county? Most certainly we would; 
and we refer our friend to the able reports on the 


As- 


view of the question, as one of 


subject heretofore made to the State Teachers’ 
sociation for a full 


mere school policy. Our own address, to be found 


in this number of the Journal, endeavors to take a 


broader view of this subject, but one which, in 
the 


s, more strongly than any mere school 


our opinion, justifies and requires co-educa- 


tion olf the sexe 
: 


ation of this important question. 


room Considade 


VOLUME V. 


This number commences the fifth volume of the 


Journal, and in sending it forth to greet our readers 


we find much occasion for rejoicing and little for re- 
gret. 
As usual, the friends of the great common schoo! 


movement have to deplore the neglect of the Legis- 


to come to its aid, in the essential matter of 


atur 
lature 


» professional training of Teachers. The rapidity 


with which our legislators become enlightened on 


111 matters of political, or private, or mere local inter- 
est, and their slowness to move for a great publ 
object, have long been known. Whether this is ow- 


ing to the fact that small matters can be easily com- 
prehended and made plain, while great affairs, like 
n of the elephant, require time to be un- 


the gestalt 


derstood in proportion to their vastness, or whether 


to some other causes and inducements, it is useless 
now to inquire, Certain it is, that as plain a& case 


c 


or State Normal Schools has been made 


of necessity 


out and presented, year after year, as ever carried a 
bank charter or the repeal of a liquor law ; yet it is 


his is 


gle cause of complaint, in looking over 


equally certain that nothing has been done. 
almost the sir 
and its removal should 


t] e events ¢ 


f the past year; 
form the gré object of effort during the coming 
season, 


The 
supervision is another evil which has become plain 


3: 


defectiveness of our district visitation and 
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by the operations of the year just closed. The re- | formed by the Teachers of Middletown, Nether Providence 
medy proposed by the State Superintendent, in the land Upper Providence. 

official Department of this number of the Journal,) Hunrrxepon; The first male school of the borough of 
seems to reach the evil; and if generally and faith- Huntingdon, under the charge of Mr. 8. S. Saur, and the 
fully applied, will complete the symmetry and vast- first female school Under the charge of Miss C. T. Benepict, 
ly increase the efficiency of our Pennsylvania ays- |had a pleasant pic nic on Wednesday last. They passed 


, . 
athe ‘ |our office en route to their chosen grounds in the woods, 

tem of common school administration. ; a ‘ ahi 
jand we could not refrain from remarking their neat, clean 


In the meantime, it is cheering to behold the no- land gay appearance—their orderly promenade, and above 
ble efforts of our teachers to qualify themselves for | an, the happy looks which beamed from their youthful but 
their duty. In every quarter—almost in every coun- | intelligent countensnces. Both schools were under the im- 
ty—of the State, they are banding themselves to- | mediate superintendence of their accomplished teachers.— 
gether, under their County Superintendents, for the | The day was exceedingly fine and the pic nic came off to 
purpose of self-improvement in their profession.— ee delight and satisfaction of teachers and scholars. May 
Probably the great event of the past year is the full eee tie tate ata ac tore ant 
recognition by our teachers, of the necessity of | Luzerne: The Record of the Times published at Wilkes- 
SELF-RELIANCE FOR SEL¥-IMPROVEMENT; and though | barre, is the organ of the maqeene Couaty Teachers’ Asso- 
this does not, by any means, justify the State for its ciation and has opened an Educational department. 
neglect of a most important duty, it does impart in- 
finite credit to those upon whom the burthen of a 
public duty has been thus most unjustly cast. 
These—the better training of teachers and the | 
better local visitation of the schools—would seem | 
to be the measures to be urged forward during the | — following qhating epnanrines were appointed : 
coming year, by all the friends of the system. oie Maine C. Bemaneen Pee oak ype ae se 
As to the Journai itself, we have little to say.—| Superintenaing Committee—Dr. John L. Attle, George M. 
To do and not to say, should be its motto—at least ae am John 8S. Crumbaugh, John Baer and Amo» 
in the editorial department. Little change will be | Book CotninltiteSon. A. L. Hayes, Geo. M. Steinman 
made in it, except perhaps a gradual rising in the |" Dr- F. A. Muhlenberg. 
standard of its articles, communications, addresses,| Lancaster co. Mitiersvitte—On the 4th ult., Bishop 
and selections. This, however, will be the effect | Potter ic eunel the flourishing Workal Eaatitation at se 
rather of that general improvement amongst our | ape mayen % fh = mer an ie cies - 
teachers and correspondents, which is so general and hee students. We hope next month to present as " 1 ¢ 
. : - lit, taken by a member of the school, to the readers of the 
forms one of the most cheering results of the present 
mighty educational movement, than of any effort on 


1 33 | BrapFrorp —The Bradford county Teachers’ Association 
the part of the Editor. He has always sought and will jmet in the Presbyterian Meeting House, in North Warren, 


continue to seek, to make the Journal useful to the on the 13th ult., and remained in session until noon of the 
Teachers and others engaged in the work of school | 14th. 
improvement, rather by keeping with than by en- | good impression.~The attendance was unusually large. The 
deavoring to soar above them, It were easy to building in which the Association met is large and was 
make it much more scientific and literary; but it crowded at each of the four settings. Three practical Es- 
has a different mission. It is for the teachers of |°9¥* “ere read, and quite a number of speeches Golivered. 
our Common Schools, and will continue with them, The Report of the Committee ‘* On the best way of awaken- 


; 4 eras . 5 ing an interest in the Teacher” gave rise to an interesting 
till with them it rises to that point of eminence discussion ; and the resolutions adopted by the Association, 


which they are so steadily though slowly approach- |on this important point, are highly practical. The report 
ng. on Compositions was much approved and unanimeusly 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. agreed to. All-in-all, the meeting was the best that has 
Apams ; The School Directors of the Borough of Gettys- |¥* been held in the county. Dr. Powell, the newly elected 
burg, have finally concluded to erect a large and commodi- | County Superintendent of Tioga co., New York, was in at- 


ous school building, to accommodate all the scholars of the |t¢ndance and madea speech. Dr. P. held this office nearly 
four years under the old law, and comes into it now with 


Lancaster Ciry: Ata meeting of the School Directors 
on Thursday evening the 5th ult., the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year : 








President—-Thomas H. Burrowes. 
Treasurer——Peter McConomy. 
Secretary— Wm. B. Wiley. 


Journal. 





The meeting was one of great interest and left a 








town. 

The Board of Directors of Huntingdon School District, | experience and is confident that it will be permanent. The 
are about erecting a new school building in the town of Pe- fact that our neighbor has re-instated this office, will mate- 
lersburg, capable of accommodating 150 pupils. rially strengthen it in our own State, especially here, where 


Decaware: On the 22d of May a three days County New York school policy is in high favor with many. 


Institute commenced in Fulton Hall, Chester. It to WESTMORELAND: The American Herald published at 





tave been well attended, and the proceedings show that 
the Teachers of Delaware are awake to the importance of 
‘elf-improvement. After the close of the County Institute, 





‘ Teachers’ Association, to meet monthly at Media, was 





Greensburg, has opened an Educational Department. 


Bucks: The Educational Society of Bucks county held 
its annual meeting and election for officers at Newton, on 
Saturday, 7th ult. The attendance of Teachers and Directors 
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was but small in the forenoon, but in the afternoon, the their Orthography and Etymology, their consequent signi- 
hall in which the meeting was held was filled. During the /fication, their appropriate definitions, their distinctive shades 
morning session, a committee appointed for the purpose, re- af meaning, and their comparative value in expression.”’— 
ported the following officers, who were confirmed by the So- This is effected by analysis and accompanied by practical 
ty :—President, Joseph Fell; Vice Presidents, George Lear exemplification, in such a way as to be both instructive and 


ciel 
and Dr. Hutchinson ; Recording Secretaries, Lewis S. Wor- interesting. It is a most useful book for Teachers. 


o ¢ ‘ he rice: C 7] yr Secretary ¢ > = . . 
thington and Martha Price; Corresponding Secretary, James [we Scuoot ExHisition Book: containing Dialogues, 
Anderson ; Executive Committee, Henry G. Booz, Eugene Recitations, Songs, Duetts, and Little Dramas, for the 


School Room. By Asa Fitz, Author of American 
q ’ . . ‘ School Hymn Book.” &c., Fourth Thousand. 12mo., 140 
res ‘er, J. atso ase. » afte > > : — , ns . 
Treasurer, J. Watson Case. In the afternoon, exercises i pages. Boston. Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1855. 


eading were conducted by Mr. White, an experienced Elo aa . 
reading Ms ae peas This is an admirable little book, and seems to amply 


Smith, Jacob Magill, Maria Watson, and Theresa Carrel ; 


cutionist of Philadelphia, who was present. His remarks perform all the promises of its title page. 

ou the subject were amusing and instructive, though he is 

Frencu TRANSLATION SELF-Tavuenr, or the first Book on 
French Translation, by Guillaume H. Talbot. 12mo.— 
416 pages. Second Edition. Boston. Crosby, Nichols 

tol. The exercises of the day were concluded with singing & Co., 1855 


evidently a gentleman of the old school. He was followed by 
George Lear, of Doylestown, and James Anderson of Bris 





by some of the teachers present, after which, the meeting No better work can be put into the hands of a pupil, 
separated. We believe that it is the intention of the Soci-| ,avince the French language according to the modern sys- 
udying rencl guage ¢ rding 8} 
‘ to hi ar hs ast Octol some- , ‘ ‘ 
ety to hold a meeting similar to that of last October, some-| tem of presenting him with literal translations, copious 
time during the fall, but no place has yet been decided upon. | notes, and all other means to get over the difficulties that 


The interest felt in these gatherings is very general, and is | ysed to try the learner’s metal in our school-boy days. With- 





well deserved by the Society, the good effect of which is sen- | oyt endorsing this system, we can safely and fully endorse this 


sibly felt in our schools.— Bucks Co. Inst. book, as one of the best with which to teach according to 
Mirriin: The Public Schools closed last week, a term | the system. To those who are laboring with the difficul- 
of eight months, during which they were conducted in 4a | ties of the language. without a Teacher, it is invaluable. 


very satisfactory manner. On Thursday 12th ult. presenta ; 
Payson AND Duwnton’s PenmansuHipP: Revised Series. 


tiens Were made by the pupils to Mr. Nyce, Misses J. A. ¥ 
— os pur yee, Smo. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. 
Kerr, Donahoe, and Johns, with appropriate addresses. On a 765. ee" . nd 
This is a series of ruled copy-books, with admirably en- 
‘rid ry three } . ld rith ) } 
lay three or four hundred of the children with their teac!] : . 
Frida} : ;' f a ae ypies or head lines, for use in schools. On the 


ers, repaired to the Banks’ spring, opposite Mount Ri ' -_ - 
PEs, 20% , ‘ Pe pposite Mount Rock arks on the system, and hints to Teachers 





covers are “* rer 
Mills, and spent a joyous day in all kinds of recreation.— 





of great value. The paper is good, the form of each letter 


simple and beautiful, and the style of penmanship present- 


JHESTER: . Pursuant toa call, fo » teache lirec- 
Caastes Pursus call, for the teachers, dire ed clear and chaste. It is a good series and can be furn'sh- 


tors, and friends of education, of the townsh f Londor : 
ees “ , ip of Lot ed, if taken in large numbers, at a comparatively low price. 
Grove, East Marlborough and New Garden; to meet at 








Locust Grove School house on the l4ult., to consider the ‘ 
propriety ; the following officers were elected for the day. Official. 
Pennock Lenord, President; E. Hicks and Ruth Baker, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
Harrispure, July, 1856. } 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


You are requested to assemble in Convention, at WIL- 


Secretaries 

Resolutions were adopted suitable to the occasion. The 
minds of the people appearto be awake to the cause of poy 
ular education, there appears to be a desire on the part of 


"T I ¢ é > orf. at 
some to make the school house the proudest monument that | LIAMSPORT, on Tuesday, the 12th day of August nert, at 


10 o’clock in the forenoon, for consultation with regard to 


to freedom, and the school teacher the best 


” he Ait } nd prospec 7 ' o Se ‘ ithe 
emblem of society ; may they succeed while the ball is in | #¢ condition and prospects of the Common Schools, and the 


can be reare 


motion. The meeting adjourned to meet at the New Gar- | discussion of such matters as may be calculated to promot 


den Lyceum Hall on Saturday the 29th at two o’clock, P. | their welfare. Your obedient servant, 
M. for the purpose of adpoting a constitution and of fusthe ANDREW G. CURTIN, 
argument on the subject of school government. An invita- June 25] Superintendent of Common Schools. 
tion was extended to all teachers and friends of educat — 
in the above named townships, to be present that an inter- DECISIONS. 

, f ¢} , , Teacher’s duties—fuel and fires.— as bee 1e practice 
change of thought and sentiment may be had on the sub- T ; - ~ : = Ith “a een th ston 

Ind. H j Ps in some parts of the State, to require Teachers to cut thé 

ject.—ind, ieraid, firewood for the school house and make the fire in the 


In other districts the latter item only is required. 





ane er morning. 
ar tae [he multitude of disputes and difficulties on this subject 

Looks N otices. that have, in various shapes, been referred to this Depatt- 

| ment for adjustment, requires the formal announcement that 

these duties form no legitimate part of the contract for 4 


Exercises 1x Worps: Designed as a course of Practice | Teacher’s professional services—any alleged local “cus 
on the Rudiments of Grammar and Rhetoric; by Wm.}|tom’’ to the contrary notwithstanding. It is, however, 3 


Russel, Editor of the American Journal of Education. | matter of arrangement between Directors and Teachers; and 
. . > 9° , 

First series. I2mo. 225 pages, Boston. Whittemore, | when these extraneous duties are expected to be performed, 
Niles and Hall, 1856. t should be a matter of contract, distinctly understood be- 


‘his admirable work by a well known educational | tween the parties before the Teacher takes charge of the 

school—and not be left to the uncertainty of local customs 
1 and precedents, which have, of themselves, no legal force 
generation. The design is, to present, “in addition to| yr authority. A written contract should be made with eve 


practice in Orthoepy, the analpses of words with reference to 'ry teacher employed in the common schools and the terms 


writer and elocutionist, is a most valuable gift to the rising 
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clearly specified. In no other way can misunderstandings 
be effectually prevented. This decision is not intended, 
however, to discountenance the efforts which all faithful, 
public-spirited Teachers should make to improve and beau- 
tify the school house and grounds, and win the co-operation 
and influence of pupils, directors and parents in this direc- 
tion. 








TO DIRECTORS. 


School Visitations—District Supervision.—In the adminis- 
tration of the School Law of Pennsylvania, all-important 
powers‘ and duties are delegated to the Directors of the Dis- 
tricts, and particularly in whatever relates to the establish- 
ment, local supervision and control of the Schools. They 
settle the number of Schools necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the Scholars of the District, fix the location of School 
Houses, decide how long the Schools shall be kept open in 
each year, assess the Taxes necessary for that purpose, and 
employ Teachers; and they are required by the School Law, 
as one of the most important of their duties, to visit the 
Schools and cause a report of their visits to be entered on 
the Minutes of the board. 

The IV Division of the 23d Section of the School Law 
thus prescribes and regulates this last ramed duty ; ‘* They 
{the Directors] shall exercise a general supervision over the 
Schools of the respective Districts, and shall by one or 
more of their number visit every School in the District at 
least onee in each month, and shall cause the result of such 
visit to be entered on the Minutes of the Board.”? Without 
such a periodical visitation of the Schools and report of their 
true condition, the other duties required of the Directors 
cannot be faithfully performed; and the object of this letter 
is to call the subject to the immediate attention of the re- 
cently elected Boards of School Directors throughout the 
State, and to give the law such a construction as will secure 
to the Schools the benefits which will necessarily follow 
from the performance of the duty. Justice to the parents 
and children of the School Districts demands from the Di- 
rectors a full and faithful discharge of this duty; and I am 
not to be understood, by the suggestion about to be submit- 
ted, as desiring to suspend the operation of any part of the 
school law, but as endeavoring to infuse new vigor 
into its administrative operations, and by this means into 
the Schools. The portion of the School Law above quoted 
enjoins it upon Directors, *‘by one or more of their num- 
ber,” to visit every School in their District at least once in 
each month ; and this is one of their most essentially impor- 
tant official duties—a duty which when regularly and faith- 
fully performed is more productive of benefit than any other 
enjoined upon them, except perhaps the selection and em- 
ployment of competent Teachers; but as the theory on 
which eur School system is based does not allow compensa- 
tion to Directors for their services, it is one which presses 
more heavily upon them than any other. Upon a close inspec- 
tion of the provisions of the act of 1854, above recited, it 
will be perceived that in the matter of directorial visitation, 
two acts are intended to be performed. First, The visita- 
tion of the Schools and the close inspection and examina- 
tion of their condition, in all respects and particulars. Sec- 
ond, The making out, at the time, of such a report of their 
condition as the law contemplates shall be recorded on the 
Minutes of the Board. 

While neither'the prosperity of the Schools, nor the re- 
quirements of the. law will justify the entire omission of 
general visitation by the Board of Directors, it is equally 
clear to me that it may be made a duty of the Secretary as 
such, monthly, or oftener if deemed proper, to visit each 
School, in order to obtain the materials for these written re- 
ports which are to be entered on the Minutes. This is not 
only proper as a part of his duty as Secretary, but its per- 
formance by him will relieve the other members of the 


Board of that portion of the duty of visitation which is most | 


laborious and requires the most time; and as, by the i4th 
section of the act of 1854, he is the only officer of the Board 
to whom compensation is allowed, it would seem to be pro- 
per to add this to his official duties as enumerated in the 
law. I therefore respectfully suggest this change in all 
School Districts in which the condition of the funds will 
justify it, and where the other circumstances are favorable 
to its adoption. If this suggestion should be acted on, the 


following measures would seem to be either indispensable, 
or greatly favorable to its success : 
Ist. The most efficient member of the Board, whose time 


will permit and whose inclination is in the proper direction, 
should be chosen to thevoffice of Secretary. 

2d. A resolution should be adopted and put upon the 
Minutes of the Board, enjoining this as a duty on the Sec- 
retary, and specifying the number of visits, and the duration 
of each, in the month. 

3d. The compensation should be determined by resolu- 
tion ; and while it compensates the officer for his actual la- 
bor and Joss of time, it should not be such as to make the 
office desirable for the pay. 

To all Districts which shall adopt this measure for the 
improvement of their Schools, this Department will, when 
applied to for that purpose, furnish printed forms for the re- 
ports of the Secretaries to the Boards. This will still fur- 
ther lighten the labor of visitation and introduce that degree 
of general uniformity and accuracy as to the true condition 
of the system, which is so desirable. 

New Independent Districts: New independent districts 
will not be recognized by the Superintendent, and entered 
on the books of this Department, unless the parties inte- 
rested transmit a certified copy, under the seal of the Court, 
of all the judicial proceedings by which the district was 
created, from the first petition to the final decree establish- 
ing the district, and fixing time and place for the first elec- 
tion of directors. The certificate of the number of taxables, 
required of the County Commissioners by the 49th Section 
of the School law, is also an indispensable pre-requisite t« 
the complete organization of the district. 





Original Communications. 





GRADED SCHOOLS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


When we look over our country, we find that the 
Common School system since its introduction has 
been steadily spreading its beneficial influence. In 
whatever direction we turn our eyes, they are cheer- 
ed with the sight of animproving community. Th« 
work that our Common Schools have accomplished 
|in the cause of Education, has beena glorious work ; 
|yet, notwithstanding all they have done, they are 
but the groundwork—the foundation—of a much 
greater superstructure. When a system of Graded 
Schools can be found from one end of our country 
to the other, then and not till then will the super- 
structure be reared and the great educational build- 
ing finished. 





We have only to pause a moment and take a view 
of educational matters, as they exist at the present 
time, to see that such a system is greatly needed.— 
The children of the wealthy may finish the invalua- 
ble work commenced in our Common Schools, at 
some of the numerous Academies.or higher Semina- 
ries of learning with which our country abounds.— 
This may be the case with a “favored few,” but 
the majority—the children of the masses—those to 
whom at some future time will be entrusted, the safe- 
keeping of that “ Free Government,” for which our 
fore-fathers bled— these are denied the privilege of 
| finishing an education already commenced,—denied 
‘that great boon that makes man, aman! And fo: 
|what? Simply because we have not yet established 
schools, to cause those seeds already planted to ger- 
minate, spring up and blossom to the honor of our 
country. As well might you expect a house to 
stand without a foundation, as a Republican govern- 
ment to be upheld by an ignorant people. 
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If we had graded schools all these objections 
would vanish, and the children. of all classes enjoy 
alike the privileges of a thorough education. The 
utility of these schools has never been questioned ; 
if it was, all that would be necessary, would be to 
point to cities and larger towns where they have 
been established for years. If we examine their 
schools, we will find that they have exerted a salutary 
influence on the surrounding neighborhood. 

Having these facts before us,—why not have them 
in the country? No one doubts but that the coun- 
try would be a more suitable place than the city ?— 
Not only in point of health but in a moral point of 
view, the lessons that would or could be learned 
from nature, together with those taught in the 
school, would never be effaced. Here we see the 
great truths of nature, and the lessons so inculcated 
constantly before us; there we are in a great meas- 
ure denied that privilege, and often learn lessons 
that plainly teach an analogy between the decay of 
nature and of man. 

In another point of view, great advantages are 
to be gained by the introduction of Graded Schools. 
Under the existing State of our schools, we rarely 
find less than fifty pupils, under the care of each 
Teacher, and that too, in room not calculated for more 
than half the number, were their health consulted ; 
and these pupils ranging in age from 4 years to 21 
years, and in studies from the A B C scholar, scarce- 
ly able to articulate, to the young man studying the 
higher branches of an English Education. I appeal 
to every teacher if this is not a true picture ? 

A teacher so situated can neither do justice to 
the scholars nor to himself; but let us have “graded 
schools,’—schools to which the larger and more ad- 
vanced pupils may be transferred,—and this evil 
will be removed. Ifthe children in 
were of one grade their progress would be more 


our schools 


satisfactory to the parents, and the teacher be re- 
lieved from a portion of his arduous task. 

The only objection that could be urged against 
them is the distance the pupils would have to 
walk to attend them. 
some measure be obviated by a judicious ar- 
rangement of school houses; and even consider- 


This difficulty might in 


ing the distance as great, I have no doubt that pu- 
pils could be found who would willingly walk two 
or three miles, for the opportunity thus afforded of 
enjoying their benefits. 

And now having already ran to an unnecessary 
length, in conclusion I would merely say, that hav- 
ing these facts constantly before us, we are urged 
on by the most powerful incentives, not only as 
Teachers but as scholars in the great school of na- 
ture, to make those efforts which our common coun- 
try demands of all her children, for the accomplish- 
ment of this great improvement. Most, if not all 
of us, owe whatever little of knowledge has shone 


into our minds, to the free and common institutions 
of our country. There are few teachers but can say 


‘with me that whatever we do know, was learned at 


those institutions, accessible alike to rich and poor. 
Why then should we stand with folded arms, and 
keep those flood-gates of learning closed on the 
rising generation? Let us, few though we be in 
number, not fail to speak our views on the subject, 
and aid this new enterprise in every manner we are 
capable of. H. C. Herr. 
Hempfield, Lancaster county, March, 1856. 





LITERARY CRITICISMS---NO. 2. 

Mr. Eprror :—These criticisms are not made in 
a spirit of vanity, nor of cavil:—Not to show the 
mistakes of printers, but to call the attention of 
teachers to the principles of the English language. 

In “ Mitchell’s Geography Reviewed,” by the 
publishers of Montieth’s Geography, mere trifles are 
caught up, and carpedat. Forexample: “On page 
34, he (Mitchell) speaks of North America ‘as the 
largest (of the two) division of the Western Conti- 
nent, —seemingly unaware that he should use the 
comparative, (larger,) when two objects only are 
compared.” 

Now, this is eavilling: for, who thinks that 8. 
Augustus Mitchell meant the largest of the two divt- 
sions? Nor, does he say it. He says, it is the 
“largest division of the Western Continent” : 
the two,” is av interpolation. The sentence may be 
incorrect: but, at most, the objection is but a cavil. 
A mere splitting of hairs. 

Here is another example, given by the publish- 
ers, to show the “ perfect contempt, or complete 
ignorance of the simplest rules of grammar,” in the 
“composition” of 5. Augustus Mitchell,—which is 


’ 


not worthy of the name of criticism :-— 

“That part of America in which we live, is called 
the United States. Jt is a very large country,” &c. 
“ T'he United States include,” &c. Now this is mere 
trifling, and not honorable criticism. 

I thus draw the distinction between criticism and 
cavil, that I may not be misunderstood :—my pur- 
pose (as before said) being to call the attention of 
teachers to the construction of our language, and 
not to carp at the composition of distinguished an- 
thors. For who believes that Edward D. Mansfield, 
author of the “ Political Grammar,” perpetrated the 
following sentences, which are printed in his “ Ame- 
rican Education” ? 

Oh page 33, you may find: “It is this mistaking 
the end for the beginning,” &c.; and on the same 
page, the following, whieh, at least, is ambiguous in 
meaning and lacks perspicuity and taste; “There 
is a simplicity and a durability in exhibiting great 
truths, which pervade the whole system,” &c. 

On ‘page 43, is the following: “There was no law 


and no morals :” and on page 27, “ But to attain 
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that object there is and always has been two very dif- 
ferent methods of teaching.” 

Page 47, “The minds of Newton, of Locke, of 
Milton, or of Washington,” &c. 

Page 55. “And though the night of long ages of 
darkness rest upon it, it rollson,” &e. Take notice, 
this last sentence is in the indicative mood and pre- 
sent tense, aud will not admit the subjunctive form. 

Page 57. “Not only the soul, but all that meets 
the soul of man, becomes,” &c. 

Page6l. “A mother or teacher, remarkable for 
their,” &e. 

I intended, when I wrote my last criticisms, to 
give you more than I now have in this number, and 
had taken notes of them ; but having lost them, my 
readers will release me, this warm weather, from the 
task of collecting them again. I will, however, give 
you one more example: although not strictly a lite- 
rary error, but an incorrect answer to an arithmeti- 
cal question. 

In Rose’s Arithmetic, is the following question : 
“A has 200 yards of linen at 1s. 6d. ready money, 
per yard, which he barters with B. at ls. 9d. per 
yard, taking buttons at 7} pence per gross, which 





are worth but 6 pence ; how many gross of buttons 
will pay for the linen; who gets the best bargain; | 
how much does the gainer gain on the whole, and 
what percent ? 

Answer: 560 gross of buttons, B gains 1 pound 
oa the whole, and 8£ 6s. 8d. per cent. 


This error would not be worth noticing, were it 
merely a printer's error or a slip of the author: but 
as it has been continued in each successive edition 
of his work, since its first publication, we may sup- 
pose that the author sanctions the error: thus lead- 
ing the student astray, by causing him to obtain the 
per centage on the selling ‘price, which will “ bring 
the answer.” Even teachers, who have not too 
much confidence in their own judgment, are liable 
to be thus led astray. I have seen it worked so as 
to obtain the answer, in several schools, and sanc- 
tioned by the teachers, even against their own judg- 
ment; they not presuming to dispute so high author- 
ity. Most teachers have experienced the danger, in 
the use of text-books, of depending too much upon 
them: and they should be very careful not too easily 


could obtain the answer ; (as I supposed he had done 
before,) and he did it. 


“ But is it right ?” said I. 
“ Hem, ah, oh, well, Rose means—” 
“T don’t care what Rose means: you know what 


the question means. Is the answer correct?” 


“ Well, hem, ha, not according to the strict mean- 


ing of the words, but Rose means’’—so and so. 


“ How do you know that he means differently from 


the book ?” 


“ T know by the answer.” 
“ Ay, that’s it. But come to the point: I wish 


your explicit answer to the question. Does he gain 
84 per cent. or does he not? Upon your judgment 
as a mathematician, is the answer right or wrong?” 


“ Well—it is wrong—but "— 
“T want no buts, is the question right or wrong ?” 
“ Well ”—(a pause)—“ it is wrong.” 
Mr. Editor, is there not a moral in this tale ? 

K. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lancaster co., June, 1856. 


MORAL CULTURE. 
Mr. Burrowes:—In the April No. of the Jour- 


nal, I notice an article headed, “ A few remarks on 
Moral Calture,” which, though well written, con- 
|tains some sentiments on which I must beg leave to 
differ with the author. 


He says: “ By moral culture we do not propose 


religious instruction by any means!” A little farth- 
er on he says, “ But morals being distinct from reli- 
gion, and having special reference to our temporal 
prosperity and happiness, it becomes essentially im- 
portant to place it side by side with intellectual 
training.” 
Now, I hold that there is no true morality in the 
proper sense of the term, apart from religion ; neith- 
er is there any true moral instruction apart from re- 
ligious instruction. ‘These propositions I hold to be 
self-evident. 

I know that there is a something that is called 
morality that has no connection with Christianity, 
but that it is genuine morality, I deny. 

I agree with the gentleman that the peculiar dog- 
mas or creeds of any sect or sects should not be 
taught in school; but proper religious instruction 
does not imply this in any sense whatever, except 


‘o surrender their own jugment to the best of them. | 5 far ag all agree that these opinions are in accord- 
Yet as the teacher, and especially the young and /ance with the only rule of faith and practice, viz: 
inexperienced, is mostly governed by his text-books, |the Bible. In this opinion, I think you will bear 
their errors, sometimes, may not be unprofitable in| me out, It is to be lamented that there is so little 
testing his own judgment, and teaching him not to | religious instruction imparted to the youth of the 
depend too much upon others. present day, by those to whom they look up for in- 

Some years since, I spoke of this question to a| struction of every kind; and it is still more deplor- 
skillful teacher and mathematician, stating that I | able that so many of the teachers know nothing ex- 
knew the answer to be incorrect : yet I wished him |perimentally about this important subject them- 
to examine it and give me his opinion. Notwith-|selves, and hence are incompetent to impart instruc- 





standing this declaration, I saw that he thought he'tion properly, in this vitally important ‘matter. 
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I have no doubt that you will agree with me in 
saying, that it is the duty of the teacher to teach 
his pupils tolove God, andtodo good to all men: that 
they are by nature and practice sinful, and that 
Christ died to save us from our sins, and to bring 
us to God; that there is a promise of a rich inhéri- 
tance to all those who love and serve the Creator, 
while on the other hand there are threatenings of 
the most fearful character against those who refuse. 

It is, without doubt, the duty of the teacher to 
remind his pupils that this life is only a state of pro- 
bation, in which it is the duty of all to prepare for 
that which is to come; and that every pursuit and 
aim of life should be directed to this one point; in 
short, that they are held accountable for everything 
they do, say or think, by the Searcher of hearts.— 
This, I think, will be conceded by all. And is this 
not “religious instruction?” Or is it only that mo 
rality which has no connection with religion ? 

Again: many of the children of this great coun- 
try receive instruction in the domestic circle, which 
is anything but religious; and they are never 
found either in church or sabbath school, because 
of the neglect of their parents, Now, if they receive 
no religious instruction in school, in all probability 
they will receive none elsewhere, and thus they 
will be permitted to grow up to manhood with very 
contracted views of right and wrong, and perhaps 
pursue a course which will exert a very deleterious 
influence. 

Hence arises the objection so frequently urged, 
“Make a man a scholar, and you make him a ras- 
cal.” Now where this is the case, it is undoubtedly 
because his moral, or religious instruction has been 
deficient. 

Teachers have, to a great extent, the future and 
eternal welfare of their pupils in their hands, ac- 
cording to the instructions they impart to them. 

I trust the time is not far distant, when teachers 
and all others will view this subject in its proper 
light 

And now, Mr. Editor, if you think this worthy of 
& place in the columns of the Journal, it is at your 
disposal, Ss. 

Centre co., May 20, 1856. 


DOINGS IN SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 

Hon. T. H. Burrowes: Presuming that you wish 
to be well posted up in regard to Educational mat- 
ters in this county, I take the liberty of sending a 
few lines to you; but perhaps you will receive the 


same, in amore digestible form, from some one else, | 


and if so, just kindle fire with this, and I will not 
trouble you very often. 
ent and your agent in this county do not inform you 
of all that is being done here, as I noticed in the 
list of Educational meetings, in the Journal for Jan- 


Probably our Superintend- | 
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uary, that we had held one meeting daring the past 
year. Now the truth is we had in 1855, five or six 
regular meetings of the Association, and one Insti- 
tute which lasted nearly a week. 

Perhaps the terms Association and Institute ar 
used differently in different piaces. Our Associa- 
tion is a permanent organization with officers elect- 
ed annually, and meeting one or two days at a time, 
at least quarterly, and devoted to the mutual im- 
provement of the members in Educational respects, 
whether teachers or not, by their own mutual exer- 
tions, in discussion, or regular school exercise, or 
any other proper way. The Institute is formed in 
the fall of each year under the auspices of Associa- 
tion, when those desiring to teach are “ drilled” for 
four or five days (perhaps longer hereafter) in the 
branches to be taught in Common Schools, and in 
the art of teaching, by competent instructors, gene- 
rallyfrom abroad ;—but enough of this. 

We had of the Association in the 
township of Liberty on the 8th and 9th inst., and 
had a grand time, notwithstanding the inclemency 


a meeting 


of the weather: but I cannot undertake to-day to 
give you a synopsis of the ideas advanced. 1 approve 
entirely your plan in regard to publishing proeeed- 
ings of meetings in the Journal. Ideas are what we 
want and not forms and ceremonies. We meet 
again, at Springville, on Thursday and Friday, the 
4th and 5th of September next, when we shall prob- 
ably commence making arrangements for our next 
Institute. 

Can you inform me, through the Journal or any 
other way, when the Pa. School Architecture and 
the last Report of the State Superintendent to the 
Legislature, will be sent to this county, so that som 
of us can see them? We have looked forthem, and 
looked—and that is about as far as we have got. 

Amos B. Kent. 

Montrose, May 19, 1856. 

[The annual Report and the Architecture no 
doubt reached Susquehanna county long before this 
will meet the eye of our correspondent.—Epb. | 





County Superintendeucn. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS 
Of the County Superintendent, to the School Children 
of Potter County. 

Dear Cuitprex.—This is the last day that F shall 
ever be your Superintendent? I have had the 
pleasure of visiting nearly all of you several times 
in your schools, and of talking ta you about your 
duties and your studies; and now I wish before I go 
|away, and see you no more, to write a few words to 
you with my pen. You will find these words print- 
ed in the newspaper, and I wish you to ask your 
Teacher to read them to you. 

Children, yon attend school that you may grow 
|wiser and better. You do not go simply to learn 
| how to read and write, and to recite lessons to your 
‘teachers. You should also learn to be obedient, 
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faithful, kind and truthful; and you should be will-| First. The School-House.—This school-house is 
ing to study, because it will strengthen and improve located * * * * The situation of the house is 
your minds, and make you more useful and such, that with alittle trouble and expense it can be 
appy- ‘made to look quite beautiful. But, as it is, there is 
To help you in doing these things, I will give no fence around the house ; there is no play-ground 
you some short rules, which I hope you will try to except the highway ; and a few old oak trees in the 
understand and remember. Perhaps your teachers rear, (in a field, where, of course, the pupils are not 
will sometimes remind you of them. These are the permitted to enter) are all that is near to remind a 
rules : person of shade trees. There is no house, shed, or 
1. Always obey your Teacher willingly and imme- | anything of the kind in which to put the wood, coal, 
diately. |&e., used for warming the house. There is no privy, 
2. Always be kind and respectful to yourTeacher. and it is deplorable that that part is nearly always 

. Be kind and obliging to each other. neglected in building school-houses. The house is 
Try to attend school every day. twenty-four feet long and twenty-two wide, with a 
Always be in school in season. iceiling eight and a half feet high. It is of brick, 
. Always get your lessons in season. and was built about four yearsago. There is asmall 
. Never tell a lie, or deceive, or do any wrong. | wood stove in the house. In cold weather it is im- 
. Do not use any profane or indecent language. possible to get the house comfortable, but with a 
9, Always use proper words, and talk and read |large coal stove this might easily bedone. There is 
distinctly. ‘no arrangement at all for ventilating, not even a 
10. Always try to understand what you read and trap-door in the ceiling. The general state of re- 
study. pair is not as good as it might be in several respects. 
11. Always be willing to Jearn from those wiser; Second. School Furniture.—The number of desks 
than yourselves. i .,/i8 sufficient to accommodate forty-eight pupils 
12, Be good and obedient at home, or you will They are of different heights ; the lower are placed 
not be so at school. |nearest the platform occupied by the teacher, and 
Children, if you keep these rules, you will be those that are higher, back farther. They are ar- 
happy ; if you do not, you will be miserable. The | ranged in tiers, fronting towards the south, with an 
most important of these rules are the first and the ‘aisle between each tier. There are five tiers, and 
last. Children who do not obey and respect their| two pupils can sit at each desk in three of them, bui 
Parents and Teachers, will not do anything e!se|the desks in the tiers along the walls are calculated 
that is good ; and when they grow up, they will not |forone pupil only. The desks intended for the smal/- 
respect their rulers, nor obey the laws of the coun-| ¢r pupils, are high enough for the tallest. They are 
try, or of Gop, They will thus, become wicked, dan-| made of white pine boards, planed smooth, but they 
gerous and unhappy. are not painted. They have no lids, but there is a 
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I om therefore, children, that you will choose | hoard under them where the scholar can keep his 


the path of obedience and of goodness, and you will 
find it in the end to be a path of pleasantness and 
of peace. 

But there is another Teacher, children, higher and 
better than the one who teaches your school: who 
is wiser than your parents or Superintendent, and 
who can do you more good than all others. Kighteen 
hundred years ago, there was a great and good Be- 
ing who lived upon earth, and who came to be the 
Teacher and Savior of the world. At one time he 
said, “‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heav- 
en.” You must go unto him, therefore, and be his 
disciples. You do this by studying and obeying 
His teachings in the Bible, and by praying always 
to God the Father, through Him, for his help. 

Children, I now say to you, Farewell!—and I 
hope to hear from you where I am going, that you 
are all trying to do well. 

Your Friend, 
J. B. Prapt. 

Coudersport, June 2, 1856.—[Highland Patriot. | 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Superintendent for this County has furnished 
us the following very creditable specimen of the 
Teachers’ Reports handed to him the present year. 
Its penmanship is superior. We omit the proper 
names, in order that the Directors and Parents who 
read and compare the report with their own house, 
&c., will all gain some useful hint.—Eps, Curon. 

REPORT OF SCHOOL NO. — 
To D. Heckendorn, Esq., C. S. of Union Co. 

Sir: In accordance with the instructions of the 
Department, I have the honor of submitting the fol- 
lowing Report : 


books, &e. The teacher’s desk is situated at the 
/south end of the house, on a small platform which 
is about eight inches high. The blackboard is 
|about ten feet in length, and three in width, and 
\is‘nailed to the wall behind the teacher’s desk. 
| There is not a map, globe, chart, or anything of the 
|kind belonging to the school furniture. At the dis- 
tance of six feet from the floor there is a strip of 
board nailed on each wall, in whieh nails are driver 
and on these nails the hats, eloaks, shawls, &c., are 
hung. This is a poor arrangement, for the scholars 
must always get on the benches with their feet when 
they wish to hang up their clothes, and then do the 
same to get them again. 


Third. The School._—This is not a graded school, 
but all lawful scholars are admitted. (What I un- 
derstand by a graded school, is, one where no pu- 
pils are admitted, except they have made a certain 
degree of advancement, which degree shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors.) The whole num- 
ber of scholars last winter was forty-five, while the 
average per day was only twenty-one. The scholars 
are well classified. The branches taught are, Read- 
ing, Writing, Orthography, Spelling, Arithmetic 
written and mental, English Grammar, Geography, 
Music, and Book-keeping. ‘The books used, are 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader, Sander’s Readers Nos. 
1 and 2, Sander’s Spelling Book ; (one of the schol- 
ars had Adam’s Arithmetic,and another had Green- 
leaf’s,) Davie’s Arithmetic, Colburn’s Mental Arith- 
metic, Smith’s English Grammar, Morse’s Geography, 
“The Shawm,” and Crittenden’s Book-keeping.— 
The New Testament is also used daily, but not as a 
text book. The punishments are not corporal.— 





Government is maintained chiefly by appealing to the 
nobler natures of the pupils, and to their seuse of: 
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duty. Three intermissioews are given each day. First 
one commencing at 10} o'clock, A.M., and lasting 26 
minutes—that is, the boys have ten minutes, and the 
girls ten; second, at noon there is an intermission 
of one hour; and, third, commencing at 2} o’elock, 
P. M., twenty minutes more are given. The atten- 
tion paid to study by the pupils, is not as great as 
it should be; still some of them made a good degree 
of advancement, 
the majority of the pupils is poor, considering what 
it might have been, had they been more careful to 
improve their privileges. Their attendance is reg- 
ular during the latter part of December, the month 
of January, and part of February, but the rest of 
the time it is very irregular. 

Fourth. The Teacher.—The teacher of this school 
is nineteen years of are, and was educated principal- 
ly at Mifflinburg Academy. He has been teaching 
school three winters. He does not know yet wheth 
er he will be a permanent teacher ornot. The School 
and Schoolmaster, Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, the Pennsylvania School Journal, and the 
New York Teacher, are the principal educational 
books and periodicals he has read, 

Fifth. Miscellaneous.—At the close of the term, 
there was an examination and exhibition, and the 
number of visitors ow that occasion was quite large. 
The visits of the Directors were not very frequent. 
During the five months that I taught, only one Di- 
rector visited the school, and he was there only 
twice. The President of the Board and the Secre- 
tary were on the way tovisit the school at one time, 
but it so happened that there was no school on that 
day. Most of the parents visited the school once, 
anda some of them twice, but I had to invite some 
of them pretty often before they did so. All the in- 
habitants of this district, with very few exceptions, 
are engaged is agriculture. The distriet is thickly 
settled by persons of German descent, who are near- 
ly all very wealthy. The prevailing sentiment with 
regard to education is favorable, and the common 
school system has many warm friends. If there is 
anything that they do not like it is relative to hav- 
ing a county superintendent. They can not see the 
use in it. I have endeavored over and over again to 
show it to them, but without much apparent sue- 
cess. I think, however, that this feeling will soon 
wear off, for in a short time they can not help but 
see that the teachers are much better qualified, and 
as a patural consequence the condition of the schools 
much better. 





~ @ucational Sarieties. 


THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The following report and plan establishing a uni- 
form system for the examination of teachers, was 
adopted by the Board of Controllers of the Public 
Schools of Phila., and goes into effeet immediately : 

The committee to whom was referred the commu- 
nication from the 10th section relative to aa uni- 
form system of examiaations for teachers to be em- 
ployed in the Publie Schools, having deliberately 
considered the subject matter of their appointmeat, 
respectfully report : 

Qur every day experience as direetors has shown 
us the great defect which exists in the present me- 
thod of conducting examinations for teachers in the 
different seetions, and the absolute need of a uniform 
system. Under the practice at present, existing cer- 
tificates granted at an examination held in one sec- 


but the degree of advancement of 
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tion, are not available in another, the standard of 
merit varying in the different sections. In some 
instances ne certificates of scholarsaip are required, 
the candidate depending more on the interest of in- 
fluential friends, than on any particular qualification 
for teaching. To remedy these evils, to economize 
time and meney, to secure the best teachers, and 
avoid even the suspicion of favoritism, your commit- 
tee urge the adoption of the following plan for the 
examination of teachers in the district : 

First—The first School District should be divided 
into four examination divisions :—The first division 
to be composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th and 
8th sections. The second division shall comprise 
the 6th, 9th, LOth, 13th, 14th and 15th sections.— 
The third division to comprise the 11th, 12th, 16th, 
Lith, 18th and 19th sections. The fourth division 
to comprise the 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d and 24th sec- 
tions. 

Second—There shall be a standing committee of 
this Board, te be composed of five members, to be 
styled the “Committee on the Qualifications of 
Teachers,” and this committee shall decide on the 
time and place of holding the examinations. 

Third—Each Sectional School Board shall elect 
one of its members to represent it as a committee 
on examinations. 

Fourth—The Committee on nominations for each 
examining section, shall be composed of the repre- 
sentatives from the sectional Boards, and the stand- 
ing committee of the Board of Centrol, and they 
shall, with such male principals of the Grammar 
Schools as the standing committee of this Board 
may designate, conduct the examinations, and grant 
certifieates of qualification to the successful eandi- 
dates. 

Fifth—Three grades of certifieates shall be 
awarded for Assistant Teachers, vie: For first, sec- 
ond and third assistant teachers, respectively; and 
hereafter none but those who hold certificates ap- 
proved by the committee on examinations, except 
graduates of the Normal School, (who are to be 
considered as eligible for the position of third as- 
sistante,) shall be employed in any of the Public 
Schools of this district: Provided, nevertheless, 
that certificates now held by persons who are or 
may have been teachers may be received as evidence 
of qualification. 

Sixth—After each examination, the names of 
those found qualified for any of the above grades 
shall be reported to this Board, and entered in a 
book to be kept exclusively for that purpose. Sepa- 
rate examinations, to be conducted by such of the 
Professors of the High School as may be designa- 
ted by the committee on examinations, shall be held 
for the situation of Principal Teacher in a Gram- 
mar School. The certificate of first assistant shall 
entitle the owner thereof to be a Principal in a sec- 
ondary school, and second assistaats after having 
reached the age of twenty-one years, shall be eligi- 
ble to the position of Principal of a Primary 
School. 

Seventh—The Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of this Board shall be Chairman of the four 
seetional Boards of Examiners, and the Secretary 
of each shall be selected by the Directors represent- 
ing the section, from their own number. 

Eighth—The certificates shall be signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary of the committee holding 
the examination, and by at least a majority of the 
examiners who may have taken part in the same, 


'and the eommon seal of the Board ef Controllers. 
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Ninth—The examinations shall be in writing, &c., 
and the candidates shall receive numbers by which 
alone they shall be designated, until after the result 
of the examination is ascertained. The different 
sections shall keep a book wherein shall be noted 
the particulars the examination. Candidates 
may comefrom ore section to be examined in anoth- 
er, but no one shall be examined under the age of 
seventeen years. 


——_—yooa 


Eleventh—That no eleetion of teachers im the | 


several sections shall hereafter be complete, until 
the same is reported to and approved by the Board 
of Control. 

B. B. Dusenbary, Jas. W.T. McCallister, George 
W. Vaughan, G. W. Burr, R. R. Montgomery, 
Committee. 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ERIE C0, 
SPRING SESSION. 


In aceordance with the instructions of the Asso- 
ciation, the undersigned committee have attempted 
to prepare a report of the proceedings of its sessions, 
held at North East, on the lst and 2d of May, 1856, 
and the following is the result. Our chief effort 
has been to present ideas and experiences advanced 
in the various reports and diseussions, during the 
session, as fully as possible without making the re- 
port too long for publication. This has been the 
more difficult from the fact that there were more 
than one hundred teachers in attendance, and a large 
number usually joined in the discussion of each re- 
port presented, so that a repetition of the names of 
the speakers would burthen the report, while, to give 
even a synopsis of all the remarks made in the dis- 
cussion, would be utterly impossible. Hence, where 
the remarks did not differ materially from the re- 
port, we have not reported them, and when they did, 
we have given the abstract of only what was said by 
one or two speakers. 

This is our only excuse, if any who were in at- 
tendance, and to whom the Association listened at- 
tentively, shall not find their names mentioned as 
speakers. If any whose remarks we have condensed, 
shall find ideas charged to them which they did not 
advance, or shall find them so altered as not to be 
recognized, we hope they will, as excuse, consider 
the difficulties under which the committee have la- 
bored, condensing the matter of a sixteen page re- 
port to one page, and compressing§ a five or ten 
minute speech into as many lines ; but the compres- 
sion was necessary, and errors resulting from it to 
be expected. 

The session was one of great interest, and is look- 
ed upon by those present as an indication of still 
increasing interest among the teachers of this coun- 
ty. The teachers and other active friends of educa- 
tion filled the large Academy hall through the day, 
and with those who came in the evening, filled it to 
excess, Large numbers were obliged to go away for 
lack of room. 

Mr. Hickok, Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools of Pennsylvania, was expected to be 
present, but for some reason, failed to come. This 
was quite a disappointment, and tended to destroy 
what otherwise would have been the life of the ses- 
sion. The general resolve was to be at Girard at 


the next session as a body, with all who can be in- 
duced to join with us, and make it a still more pro- 
fitable season, 

We hope this resolve will be carried out, and that 
Wwe may have a general rally of the five hundred 


| teachers of Erie county, on the first day of Novem- 
ber, to make common the knowledge, methods and 
means of each, to become acquainted, and to build 
up a strong common sympathy ;‘it will prove an in- 
tellectual harvest to us, and tell upon the interests 
of our schools next winter and hereafter. 

A. S. Appey, 

©. Ors, 

S. S. Spars. 


Tuurspay, May Ist.—Called to order by W. H. 
Armstrong. President. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Greg- 
ory. Minutes of last meeting read and approved, 
as corrected. After report of Managing Committee, 
Miss Lucy Boardman read an essay upon Teachers’ 
Recreations, of which the following is a part.— 
|“ Teachers’ Reereations eught to be such exercises, 
jaside from their regular duties, as shall best tend to 
prepare them to perform the work of teaching young 
immortals. So vast and mightya work, should have 
effectual workers. No teacher is such without phy- 
sical and mental health; hence he should have such 
exercises as will effect this condition of body or mind. 
No teacher will, at times, be refreshed by the same 
exercises. At one time reading may rest him, at 
another out-door exercise, at another conversation, 
at another sleep or quiet. Nothing should be in- 
dulged in immoral in itself or evil as an example to 
pupils,” &c. The report was received and adopted 
after remarks from several teachers, all agreeing 
with the report. 

Miss Dewey next reported upon the importance 
of Libraries in District Schools, she said: “I can 
hardly agree with those who think they find the in- 
fluence of general reading pernicious upon students ; 
on the contrary, I think a well selected Library un- 
der the direction of a judicious teacher, may be a 
source of much valuable knowledge. But sach li- 
braries are rare. Indeed, it is seldom that teachers 
or scholars enjey the luxury of a Dictionary, as a 
helper in unraveling the intricacies of obscure sen- 
tences; so sentences are committed without ideas, 
words without thoughts. Quite an extensive libra- 
ry might be profitably used in studying geography. 
Histories of events and men are necessary to fix the 
localities and boundaries of geography in the mind 
of the scholar; but our text books do pot and can- 
not contain such an amount of knowledge. Hence 
historical works are necessary ; not dry, concise, ela- 
borate histories, but works like those of Abbott.— 
The business of education is to fit men and women 
for life, and reading habits go far to do this. No 
education is complete without a judicious course of 
reading. Youth who love books are comparatively 
safe from the temptations clustering around all, and 
ruining the idle. But few families possess libraries 
of the right sort and extensive enough. Hence Dis- 
trict Libraries, if established, might do great good 
to our common school pupils.” 

On motion, ‘ fter many remarks, the report was 
adopted : pending which, Mr. Otis, said, “ From his 
own experience us teacher, he knew School Libra- 
ries not only furnish a stock of general knowledge 
to pupils in schools where they are established, bat 
operate as a stimulant in the pursuit of branches 
generally taught. He thought that teachers might 
build them up in absence of any legal provision, as 
is the ease in Pennsylvania, by soliciting contribu- 
tions of books and money from patrons and scholars. 
He had seen it tried with great success, and hoped 
the teachers would go out and build up such helps 
in every neighborhood of Erie county.” Mr. Lang- 
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ley said, he had taught a school in Illinois, during 
the last two winters,—seven months withont a Dis- 
trict Library, and five months with one—and he 
was satisfied that his pupils made more actual im 
provement in the five with the help of the library, 
than in the whole seven without it, withoat any ad. 
ditional labor on his part. From experience, he 
recommended the general establishment of libraries 
in all our schools, at least in each township and bo- 
rough. 

Miss Conover next reported upon “The benefit 
of general knowledge to the Teacher.” She said, 
the benefits of a general knowledge to the teacher, 
are limited only by the amount and kind. Before 
he can become a real teacher, he must not only have 
an understanding of text books, but he must be a 
genius, ever ready, by the help of various illustra- 
tions, to present facts and proofs fitted to the vary- 
ing capacities of his pupils. But he cannot do this 
without an extended general knowledge. Possess- 
ed of it, he may speak to them of the beauties of 
sciences in advance of their present studies, and 
thus stimulate them to progress; he may make his 
commonest talk with them a source of knowledge, 
his remarks to each class an advantage to his whole 
school. He may unfold and explain nature to them. 
fie may make foreiga and home news the commen 
property of all; draw lessons from birds and trees, 
rain drops and snowflakes, and order and earnestness 
from everything. Teachers should all be well in- 
formed. The report was adopted after discussion. 
Adjourned till eight o’clock Friday morning. 

Met according to adjournment. President Arm- 
strong in the chair. 

Miss Hayes read an essay on Composition Writ- 
ing. She said, we cannot succeed in any study or 
accomplishment without beginning with the ele- 
ments, and carefully mastering each in succession. 
Children cannot be drawn iato premature develop- 
meats without procuring a re-action of weakness and 
disease. We should teach the general principles of 
a science or the laws of an art to them, and learn 
them to digest, and thoroughly work up and make 
the principle their own, and subject their muscles to 
the art-laws. But our minds comprehend most ef- 
fectually those privciples which we study first and 
longest, and our muscles are best subjected to rules 
while we are young. The art of expressing our 
thoughts intelligently in writing, involves both think- 
ing by rule and working by rule. Hence scholars 
should practice composition as soon as they can 
read, that they may become habituated to the sci- 
ence of constructing sentences, and by practice, 
teach their muscles to trace letters and words de- 
cently and in order. Teachers should attend to this 
as a regular exercise, not cultivating a set-phrase 
style, but naturalness of expression, making the 
young mind the factory wherein truths and beauties, 
gathered from the seen and felt, shall be harmoni- 
ously wrought together, and so clothed with words 
as to tell the truth, making writer and reader bet- 
ter, wiser; for this is the way they should write 
when older. 

Report was received and adopted after remarks by 
several teachers. Mr. McConnel said: Without 
doubt composition as an exercise is too much neg- 
lected in our schools, especially our common schools. 
It ought to be introduced into every school in the 
country as a help in teaching Grammar. First, lit- 
tle scholars could busy themselves with slates, wri- 
ting sentences, thus without knowing what they were 


acquiring, they would acquire a habit of writing their! 
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thoughts, which, when thoughts are good, makes good 
composition, then by progressing to longer sentences 
and longer compositions, the older schelar would be 
generally a ready writer. 

Mr. L. Proudfit next reported upon “ Physiology 
in Common Schools.” Report was adopted after 
general discussion. It stated that the importance 
of the general knowledge of the laws of health, made 
it necessary that pupils should be taught in this 
branch ; but as the teacher has already too many 


things to attend to, he should not try to teach it to ° 


regular classes, in school hours, but should present 
it in the form of Jectures from week to week to the 
pupils assembled in the evening, or some other time 
out of school hours. Among other speakers, Dr. 
Cushing remarked, that before his entering upon the 
practice of Medicine, he had been satisfied that much 
disease was engendered by a violation of laws of 
health, which ought to be known to all; but which 
by negligence of parents and teachers, scholars are 
allowed to grow up in ignorance of; and since be- 
coming more familiar with diseases prevailing gen- 
erally, he had been more fully satisfied of the truth 
of his former opinion. His own life had doubtless 
been :aved by reading “ Combe’s Constitution of 
Man,” which, when a boy, he found in a Common 
School Library, in the State of New York, and read 
without thinking that it should, in a few years, save 
him from consumption. He believed that much of 
suffering consequent upon chronic diseases might be 
obviated by training up the pupils of our free schools 
to a knowledge of Physiology and Hygiene. Hi 
thought time ought to be taken from other studies 
to teach it from text books to classes. He thought 
that more common sense Physiology ought to be re- 
garded in the treatment of small scholars. They 
ought not to be confined in the school house for 
more than thirty minutes at‘one time, but should be 
allowed free range in pure air, for two thirds of the 
time, each day. 

Mr. Worthy Putnam, who had favored the Con- 
vention with his presence, and had frequently spoken 
upon various subjects discussed, in his usual happy 
way, now occupied half an hour in speaking of teach- 
ing, reading and elocution. He gave five rules for 
reading, v 

lst. Give good articulation. 

2d. Good prenunciation, 

3d. Mind the sense. 

4th. Read like talking. 

5th. Be in earnest. 

With these as guides we may all become good crit- 
and just and thorough cirticism must precede 
great excellence in performance, and necessarily is a 
qualification of the good teacher. Without doubt 
our teachers fail in ability to read well ; but they fail 
as critics worse, and pupils are left to grope their 
way without theory, to practical errors. 


ICS 5 


Miss Gorton next reported upon “Spelling and 
Analysis.” She said, when a landscape to be sketch- 
ed is the immortal mind, and each mark is indelibly 
impressed, the right pencils should be used in a prop- 
er manner and with accuracy. By spelling—an im- 
portant pencil—can be formed crystal founts or tor- 
pid pools. The pupil should never leave a word 
without knowing the meaning. To do this, and use 
the Spelling Book, the teacher must become the 
Lexicon. By using the Reader for the Spelling 
Book, this labor is, in a great measure avoided. Af- 
ter a little practice, the pupils will understand the 
meaning easily. The pupils should repeat after the 
teacher whole clauses, and spell and define each 
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word. When the pupil is advanced, the Analysis 
should be used and the suffixes, prefixes, and rules 
for spelling should be made familiar. When the 
student can define the parts and the whole combin- 
ed, then form sentences into which the word, enter 
in their various meanings. Three terms should be 
the least time used for compleeting analysis. In 
this way spelling may be taught successfully. 

This report was warmly discussed by Messrs. Mer- 
riman, Otis, Putnam, Biggers, &c., who agreed with 
the a in throwing the old spelling book out of 
the schools, substituting therefor, spelling of words 
in reading lessons, defining words, writing upon 
slates, &c. Mr. Proudfit differed, and thought the 
old Spelling Book a useful institution. Mr. Moses 
said, he thought something ought fo be done to give 
Spelling an impulse towards improvement, as the 
other branches of an English education had received 
within the last few years. He was satisfied that the 
old method was not calculated to fix words, their 
meaning, orthography, and pronunciation upon the 
mind ; that much time was squandered by pupils in 
committting sounds without sense, to be forgotten, 
because not appreciated, or to be held in store as 
useless lumber. He was called a good speller when 


must study, he must think beyond the teaching of 
the text-books, thus acquiring ability to simplify 
truths and interest younger pupils. He must pre- 
pare himself for wielding a pure and holy influence 
upon all who come under hiscare, No teacher who 
loves his pupils or business will neglect daily thought 
and study, fitting himself for the prosperity of his 
school. 

Report was adopted after remarks. Miss Gor- 
ton said she thought the teacher should prepare a 
pleasant countenance for his school, daily. 

Rev. Bignell said, the good teacher has no time to 
itrifle away. He must prepare himself for appear- 
ing in the school room, with as much care as the - 
‘minister prepares for the pulpit. 

Rev. Lowe did not wish to occupy the time of the 
| Association, but thought, if teachers would elevate 
their profession, they must be constant learners 
themselves, knowing no stand point of perfection in 
teaching even the most elementary branch. ‘They 
must strive after greater excellence, and to this end 
they must study daily, especially those things which 
they teach daily, 

Mr. Post next reported upon “ Remuneration of 
| Teachers.” He said, the remuneration in any occe- 








ten years of age, but when he came to write forhim-| pation or profession, should bear a proportion to the 
self he was a miserable speller and was forced to learn | degree of skill and talent requisite to a proper dis- 
to spell again by a practical method. He thought charge of its duties. By the last annual report of 
there would not be much loss but vast gain in throw- | the State Superintendent of Public Schools of this 
ing away the old spelling book. Dr. Cushing thought | State, it appears that the average monthly pay of 
the Spelling Book should be used in connection with | male teachers in this State is $22.29, and of female 
other methods noticed. Miss Wilcox thought bet-| teachers, $14.89. Is this sufficient remuneration for 
ter spellers were made by the old Spelling Book, |the necessary skill, talents and labor of developing 
than by any new method. Miss Osborne thought the |and moulding the minds of the children who are to 
old method defective ; that pupils ought to learn|be men and women of the State? If “The laborer 
definitions ofevery word spelled ; ought to write spel-|is worthy of his hire,” on what principle of justice 
ling lessons upon slates; ought, in short to use ev-|shall the teacher be asked to work for the means of 
ery method mentioned in the discussion, including | bare subsistence ? 

spelling books, &c. Report was adopted by the| While, however, we think the remuneration of ef- 


convention after adjournment for dinner. ficient teachers is far below what it ought to be, we 
Met again at half-past one o'clock, P. M. fear a large class have found access to schools ih 
jthat capacity, who are largely overpaid for their 


Mr. Burdick next reported upon “ Corporal Pun- 
ishment in Schools.” Right and wrong way of in- 
flicting it. He said, resort to corporal punishment 
is less frequently necessary than was generally sup- 
posed a few years since. It is undoubtedly necessa- 


|services, who having failed to obtain a livelihood in 
any other occupation, have as a last resort attempt- 
led to “keep school.” ‘This class of teachers are an 
{incubus upon the profession. If we wish to see the 
profession of Teaching elevated, and receive a bet- 





ry sometimes, There is a proper time and way for | 
its administration. ‘T'ry all other methods for secur- 
ing order before resorting to it. Let it be onlya 
final resort. As such the application of the oil of wiry fly he ihereasod 
Beech and Hickory is not at all out of place. The |"°@UBETatiOn bate fis b aeED * 
day will probably come when it may be fully abol- Mr. W. L, Frisbee agreed fully with the report. 
ished ; but we must now take things as they are The effectual way of increasing teachers wages is 
around us. , not begging, or complaining, or scolding at Directors 
Réport was received and adopted after numerous or patrons, but by individually establishing reputa- 
remarks. Mr. Moses said, he entered the teachers’ | tions as good teachers. 
a theoretical moral suasionist, and taught for ten |. Messrs. Rice, Biggers and others followed favor- 
years without resorting to corporal punishment, but |ing the report, and expressing determination to im- 
had since felt himself obliged to use it; and beliey-|Prove their present qualification as teachers. Re- 
ed most teachers would have a similar experience. |POTt was adopted. 
He was glad to notice that our teachers whip less} Miss Matilda Boardman read a report upon the 
than formerly. |Length and Frequency of Recesses, together with 
Miss Snell read a report upon Daily Preparation Games and Amusements to be encouraged. The dai- 
of Teachers. She said, the Rooker occupies a re-|ly exercises of pupils require the particular atten- 
sponsible position, in which thought, energy, self- | tion of teachers, Habits formed in Common School, 
government and constant preparation, are necessari- | follow the student through his whole course of study, 
ly required, in a greater degree than in any other|through life. His hopes of enjoyment or usefulness 
station, He is not entrusted with short lived flow- | depend upon his health. Ifthe body becomes pal- 
ers, but with plants, which with proper food and |sied with disease, the mind sympathizes with it.— 
training, will bloom forever. The teachers’ work | But long confinement in the school-room, without 


ter remuneration, we must qualify ourselves. Our 
qualification must keep in advance of the price paid. 
Let teachers arouse themselves and gain fitness, and 











should be to protect and provide for these plants. |frequent and active exercise, will ruin bodily health. 
For this work he must have daily preparation. 


He! Hence itis the duty of teachers to let their scholars 
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out frequently to enjoy the pure air, and relax and 
rest their minds and muscles. ‘The younger pupils 
should be divided into a number of classes, and al- 
lowed to go out, class at a time, by turns, so that 
some one class may be enjoying a recessall the time, 
while those rested may be studying or reciting with 
profit. Itis a false policy that would confine small 
or even large children to constant study, during the 
whole day. Teachers should engage in and direct 
the sports o’ their pupils. 

Thereport was adopted. Adjourned till 6} o’clock, 
evening, 

Met according to adjournment, Vice President 
Post in the chair. Prof. Merriman reported upon 
“Moral Influence of Teachers.” He said, as the teach- 
er deals with minds in their most impressible stage 
of development, he may breathe into them spiritual 
life and beauty, or the elements of weakness and de- 
vay ; his school room may be the nursery of piety 
and patriotism, of great men and good women, or 


of recklessness and sin, diseased bodies and ruin- | 


ed souls. Hence the necessity of the teacher being 
a good man, a consistent man, an apt instructor in 
ali that a clear head and good example can teach. 
Directors should be more careful that those they 
employ to direct the progress of young minds be 
God-fearing men and women, than that they be very 
talented, inasmuch as it is of infinite importance 
that the progress made shall be in the right direc- 
tion. There has been too little importance attached 
to the moral qualification of teachers. 
and swearers have been let loose in our school 
rooms, to poison the moral sense and corrupt the 
habits of boys and girls, whose ruin shall live for- 
ever, and curse while it lives. Well meaning men 
have consented to employ such without a thought 
of the consequences, or have balanced the resulting 
evil against a few paltry dollars saved by employ- 
ing a bad man, while wicked men have deliberately 
dene it to hurt society. 

This should stop. None but those whose char- 
acter, when stamped upon the children ander their 
charge, will be good and holy, in renewed and en- 
larged life, should be set to teaching at all. Every 
teacher should bea practical Christian. The report 
was adopted after a lengthy discussion. 

Mr. R. H. Frisbee read a Report apon the “ Num- 
ber of Weeks in a Teacher’s Month.” He thought 
that four weeks and five days to a week ought to 
constitute a legal month; for one day in each week 
ig necessary for pupils to rest from labor of study, 
and for writing compositions, and other literary ex- 
ercises, which, though generally not carried on in 
our common schools, particularly in the country, 
ought to form apart of every scholar’s regular studies; 
and twelve weeks is long enough for teachers or 
scholars to be confined in a school for one term, es- 
pecially where four terms are taught in a year, as 
in most of village schools. 

Report was adopted afterremarks. Mr. Otis said 
he was satisfied that more progress could be made 
by any school in a year, where five and a half or six 
days were so spent, 

On motion the remaining reports of the programme 
were dispensed with, at the request of the commit- 
tees, so as to give place to the business necessary to 
close the present and prepare for the next session of 
the Association. Mr. L. Proudfit in behalf of the 
managing Committee, reported a list of committees 
to provide essays for the next session. The follow- 
ing are the committees and themes: Rey. D. D. 
Gregory, Religious Exercises in Schools; Miss L. 


Drunkards | — 
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Osborne, Normal Schools; Mr. A. C, Moses, Union 
Schools; Mr. Wm. Himrod, Change of Teachers; 
Miss E. J. Jessup, Arithmetic; Miss E.’ McGill, 
School Government; Mr. D. P. Ensign, Reading; 
Mr. C. Otis, School Houses ; Miss 0. Backus, Mor- 
al Influence of the Beautiful; Mr. 8. S. Sears, 
Phonography ; Miss M. A. Wilcox, Sympathy among 
Teachers ; Miss L. D. King, the object of an Edu- 
cation; Mr. N. W. McConnell, Teaching as a Pro- 
fession ; Dr. Cushing, Prize-giving in Schools; Mr. 
M. E. Rice, Changing Text-books; Mr. A. S. Ab- 
bey, Algebra in Common Schools. 

On motion it was Resolved, That the thanks of 
this Association are due the people of North Hast 
and vicinity for the interest they have manifested in 
its present session, and for the hospitality gener- 
ously tendered the teachers in attendance. Resol- 
ved that the proceedings of this session be presen- 
ted to the papers of this county, and the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, for publication. 

Resolved, That Mr. A. S. Abbey, Secretary of the 
Association, and Messrs. C. Otis and 8.8. Sears be 
a committee to prepare an abstract of proceedings 
for publication. 

Resolved, That this Association adjourn to meet 
at Girard on the first Tharsday of Nov. next, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

Ww. H. Anmsrrone. Pres. 
A. S. Asser, Sec’y 





Selected. 


MARY MORELAND. 
A Story about Schools, 


James MoreLanp—or Jim, as he was called by all 
who knew him—was a light-hearted fellow—one of 
those who never grew old. He wasa good mechan- 
ic and earned his twelve dollars a week, and spent it 
too, for he was by no means of a saving disposition ; 
—and besides, he had a family of five children. 

As soon as they were ofthe legal age—five years— 
perhaps a few months before—they were sent to 
the public school of the ward in which he lived, part- 
ly that they might learn something, but chiefly to 
get them out of the way. 

Mary, a blue eyed, bright looking girl, was the old- 
est. She learned rapidly, and was the pride of her 
teacher. But, very often, she was kept from school, 
while she was small, when the weather was unpleas- 
ant, and, as she grew older, to run errands, help on 
wash day, mind the baby, or for other reasons equal- 
ly good. If Mary had not been what we Americans 
call ‘smart,’ she would have learned very little; and 
then wofully would the school and the teacher have 
been blamed! 

However, by the time she was ten years old, Mary 
was in the grammar school, and in two years more in 
the first class. She spelled remarkable weil—no 
small accomplishment—read fluently, was great on 
geography, knew all the definitions and rules in 
grammar, and could parse simple sentences pretty 
well. As to mental arithmetic, she could answer the 
questions nearly as soon as read ;—to be sure she 
had been through the book half a dozen times, but 
she would solve such abstruse problems as ‘four- 
ninths of twenty-seven are two-thirds of how many 
times six?’ before I could, although hearing the les- 
son as asort of amateur teacher, and of course sup- 
posed to knowall aboutit. Then her compositions 
were sprightly and looked very neat, especially af- 
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ter they had been corrected by her teacher, and 
copied in the pupil's best hand for the quarterly ex- 
amination. 

Just then one of her acquaintances who was at 
home during vacation, persuaded her that it was 
much more genteel to go to a boarding school, and 
forthwith Mary attacked her father on the subject. 
If it had been a boy’s case he would have begun 
with the mother; children soon find out where their 
power lies. 

‘But why do you want to-leave your school? 
Don’t you have lessons enough where you are? I 
have often heard you complain that they were long, 
and your reports do not show that they are always 
well learned ?” 

‘Oh yes,’ said Mary, ‘I have lessons enough such as 
they are, but I want to study something else. I am 
tired of geography and grammar and arithmetic and 
history. The girls atthe Eclectic Female College 
have such beautiful studies. ‘They learn all the 
higher branches.’ 

‘Indeed |! And pray what are they?” 

‘Oh, French, and Algebra, and Chemistry, and 
Botany, and Astronomy, and Natural Philosophy, 


and Physiology, and Rhetoric, and Geology, and—’ | 


‘Stop, stop |—are you sure that you are ready to 
take up all thesestudies? You will probably have 
some of the most useful of them in your present 
school, as soon as you are prepared to begin them.’ 


‘Ready for them! certainly I am. Why there’s 
Arabella Jenkins has been six months at the Col- 
lege and has nearly fini- hed her education, and stud- 
ies them all. She has as many books that they fill 
two trunks, and she can’t do long division.’ 

One might suppose from Mary’s description of 
Arabella’s proficiency, that she was rather beginning 
than finishing her education; bat, either the excel- 
lent reasons she gave for changing her school, or her 
powers of persuasion carried the day, and to the 
Eclectic College she went. 

The new pupil soon had nearly as many books as 
Arabella Jenkins, and she learned a little of every- 
thing. Being naturally quick, she had no difficulty 
in knowing her lessons as well as the rest of the 
class, and found some leisure time on her hands. 

‘Do you like to read pretty books ?’ said herfriend | 
Arabella one day. 

‘Yes, very much; have you any to lend me? I used | 
to get them out of our grammar school library, but | 
have had none since I left.’ 

‘Have you nice books there?” inquired Arabella, | 
‘tell me what you have read.’ 

‘I have read all the volumes of Chambers’ Library | 
of Entertaining Knowledge, and the Life of Jose- | 
phine, and Alfred the Great, and Washington, and [ | 
do not know how many lives besides, and Prescott’s | 
Mexico and several volumes of Hume’s History of | 
Kagland.’ 

‘Dear me’—-what dull books those must be. My | 
father wanted me to read Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, and promised me a cameo breast-pin if I would 
do so, but I always went to sleep over it. Did you 


Lost Heiress ?’ 
‘Never, are they em r 
‘Beautiful! And I have lots of other books like 


them,—that is, we have among us, which is all the 
same.’ 

‘But they are not novels, arethey ? My teacher at 
home told us that novels were not good books for 
school girls to read.’ 

‘Nonsense,—do you suppose I would ask my teach- 





|necessaries of life were wanting. 


er what I am to read when I am out of school, or in 
the school room either, when I get the chance. My 
father and mother let me read what I please, and 
they ought to know.’ 

Mary was soon introduced to a new field of liter- 
ature, and she found the books Arabella lent her, 
much more ‘interesting’ than any she had read be- 
fore. ‘Singular’ thought her mother ‘how studjous 
Mary has become since she has been going to the Col- 
lege. She is all the time at her books !’ 

Mary spent two years at the College and the 
|‘large books’ which she had admired so much, and 
ithe bills for boarding and tuition were quite an item 
|in the family expenses But her father was proud 
|of the education she was receiving, for her reports, 
|which were duly forwarded, were quite flattering. 

But death comes to all, and ofter when least ex- 
|pected. One day the steam blew in vain for More- 
land, for he had received that louder call which all 
imust obey. Mary was hastily sent for, and arrived 
jin time for the funeral. It was a sad procession— 
ithe wife, children, and the fellow workmen of the de- 
‘ceased who all loved him—as they accompanied him 
'to his final resting place. 
| When the funeral was over and the services of 
‘her kind neighbors—she had no relatives near—were 
\no longer required, the widow began to think of 
ithe future. Her husband had left her five children 
and little besides. We need not relate the plans 
jand efforts of Mrs. Moreland to support herself and 
jfamily. ‘T'wo years after this we find her living ina 
small house in one of the back streets, but her chil- 
|dren were still around her. Mary had been taken 
from school after her father’s death, and looked old- 
er and more thoughtful than when last we saw her— 
yet she was but sixteen. 





| But how did the family live ?—a hard question to 
‘answerin regard to many families. As to Mrs. 
| Moreland, we only know that a trifle had remained 
|after the few debts her husband owed had been paid 
|—but that was nearly all gone, and now her needle 
|was her principal resource. She was at work late 
|and early, but was poorly paid, sometimes the very 
xy, Yet her children 
were always clean and neatly clad, and no one ever 
heard her complain. 


Mary had learned to do plain sewing almost as 
well as her mother, and aided her very mach, Often 
when the clock struck midnight, the mother and her 
young assistant had hardly completed their daily 
task, and the health of the daughter was visibly giv- 
ing way. The mother called in a physician and he 
decided, at once, that Mary must cease her present 
employment, or the most serious consequences mig|t 
be apprehended. What could theydo? Longand 
anxiously did the two debate this question. They 
had no one to consult, no one on whom to rely for 
counsel or assistance, for their neighbors could give 
neither aid nor advice. They were busy with their 
own affairs, and poverty was too common to attract 
much sympathy or attention. 

Suddenly, one day, an ideastruck Mary. She had 
just met a young teacher on her way home from her 
daily duties, and Mary ran to her mother with, ‘I will 
be a public school teacher.’ But a moment after, a 
doubt crossed her mind, for her second thought was, 
‘am [ qualified, and if I were, could I obtain a situa- 
tion.’ She knew that she had no influential friends 
to urge her appointment; but she did not know that 
the day had gone by when teachers were placed 
over schools, merely because they had friends to aid 
them or were relatives of the directors. And had. 
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she been aware that fitness was now the only ques- the opinion the committee may form as to the likeli- 


tion, that fact would only have strengthened her 


donbts. Sinceshe left school she had not looked at 
her books,—a circumstance perhaps, not unusual. It 
is true she had had little time for study ; yet she had 
read some new novels which had fallen into her way, 
—but not many. 

‘Mary, I’am sure you are qualified,’ said the moth 
er. “Think of the advantages you’ve had,—two years 
in the college where all the higher branches wer: 
taught, and you were always considered one of the 
best shcolars in your class. I remember what plea 
sure your reports gave your poor father.’ 

‘Mother, I begin to think I did not gain much 
there. Lonly half learned the higher branches y 
speak of, and know nothing at all about them now, 
and while 1 was pretending to learnthem, I fear | 
forgot all I knew before.’ 

‘Surely you do not mean to say that a boarding 
school—a college even—was not as good asa publi 


school ?” 
‘As to the boarding schools,’ said Mary, ‘I do n 
see in what the one | went to was superior to the 
grammar school as to learning, and as to manners 
aud deportment, I am sure the girls did not behav: 
any better there than they did here, and some not 
I suppose some such schools are better 
than others, but now that I look back I am sorry 
that I did not remain in the school at home. ' 
Finally the mother and daughter concluded that 
they would consult Mr. 8., one of the board of D 
rectors, living near them; and so one afternoon the: 
called at his house. Mrs. M, stated the circumstances 
which induced her to wish a situation for Mary. I 
do not expect her to take large scholars,’ said 


L Silc 


SO well. 


‘but she bas been a great deal to school, and is vei 


steady for her age, and 1 think she would get alo 
very well with the smaller children,’ 
‘I do not doubt it,’ said Mr. S., ‘but we mak: 


our primary schools a sort of probationary ground, 
or trying the qualities of our new teachers, and 
give these schools to the most promising applicants 
if they advance in their studies, and show that th . 
have the ability to teach and govern a school, we 
promote them, as opportunity offers. If they show 
no interest in their profession, although we may 

put others in their places, as we should, they ar 
not likely to obtain a higher situation. As we dk 

pend upon the primary schools for the supply o 

teachers for those more advanced, some care é 

quired in making the appointments, 
nust by no means understand me 
your application. The more 

he better. Is your daughter a member 
mal School? 1 do not recollee 


Howevs r, vi 
| as discouraging 
ha \ 


of Lhe N 


seeing her ther 


1) 
candidates we 


This was an irstitution of which the mother ha 
never heard,and Mr. 8. explained to her that it was 
. school for teachers and those who wished to b« 
‘ome such, organized by the directors of the town. 
and open every Saturday forenoon, without 
The new teachers, he said, were generally 
from its members. 

‘Bat, he continued, ‘ifthe school does ¢ 
pen to contain pupils whom we think competent, 
we sometimes make exceptions, though this does not 
often occur, We shall have a vacancy in a primary 
next week, and your daughter can apply to the pro- 
ver committee. Mr. —— is the chairman.’ 

‘Do you think there would be any use in our do- 
ing so?’ 

‘Really, I cannot say. It depends altogether up- 
on the education your daughter has received, and 


charge 


selected 


I 


hood of her making a good teacher.’ 


“ Mary has had a good education. She went to 
the —— Ward Grammar school until she was twelve 


years old, and afterwards two years to the Eclectic 
Female College.’ 
‘You must excuse me, madame, if I am very 


candid in what I say, but you must be aware that 
going to school is not always acquiring an education, 
especially to boarding school,—or college, as the 
title seems to be,’ 

‘Perhaps you could tell us what kind of ques- 
tions the committee are lik ly to ask, and if Mary 
be worth while fi r 


But perh A] you have hever been at 


cannot answer them, it would not 
her to apply 
an examination ! 

*pevera times,’ said Mr. S. 


‘If I question 


your daughter as to her studies, you perceive it will 
be like an ex mination, and pt rhaps it will now db 
agreeable to r. 

Mary he ited a moment, and then said that s 
had no obje tion, though he must not expect much, 


‘l am afraid,’ said she at we are taking up too 
much of your tim 

Not at Salad Mr. Ss | have no parti ul r 
engagement, and my ti could not be better em- 


ployed than in doing lg I can to promote the 


I will ask a question 


any 
] 


wishes of yoursell and family. 


or two on the higher branches. You have studied 
ustronomy. What is the shape of the earth we in- 
LAW 
[he earth is an oblate spheroid, and its diameter 
s abou g isand miles 
Very g H bé motion 
It mit ou Line ] once i LW {ou 
hours.’ : 
lurns « x ou mean but here Mr. S$ 
recolies { t his bu ust then, wa I t ) 
ic] out what the young lady already 
Al P 
‘Can you t ime y hat causes an ecliy t 
pay ; I 
Mi: y ult yme tation, replied, *the sun 
gets betwer IDOOL a 1 the earth,’ 
W hich the furth off, the sun or the moi 
Che su 
‘Will you tell met vy the sun gets ve 
earth and the mooi 
Mary saw her error, and her blushes reminded 
Mr. S. that h as teaching again—and by his fav 
rite 1! leading the pupils ‘by a lew 
que Stions to dIscoy tnelr mistakes, So he n 
up nis mind to be more areiul, 
Name t planets 
‘ Mars ) | ‘ Venus Urion, and the G 
Bear.’ 
‘Very ¢ 1, said Mr, S.—thougch perhaps 


thoug! 30 
branches, Will} 
He handed her 


hardly ‘ We will now leave the h ener 
ou read for me ?’ 

Mary opt ned it and read 
ina low and hur », and with certainly but 
little attention to But she was ina 
situation, and her embarrassment was excusable. 
You are a little frightened,’ said the director 
‘but you ni d not be, for I see that you can rt i 
very well, when quite composed. 


a book. 
ried Voice 
expression. 


new 


We will now try 
parsing.’ 

Mary did well enough, to show that she had on 
known something about grammar, but the Chemis- 
ry and Botany or something else had driven the 
greater part of it out of her head. 
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‘ Now tell me how Ohio is bounded,’ Mary knew 


that it was bounded on the east by Pennsylvania, 
buat stopped there. 

‘Name the great lakes that lie on the northern 
boundary of the United States.’ 

‘Ontario, Lake of the Woods.’ 
again. 

‘Never mind,’ said Mr. S. ‘Geography is only 
a matter of memory, and you can soon recall it.— 
How far have you been in Arithmetic ?” 

‘I went through Emerson’s at the college and be- 
gan Algebra.’ 

‘Indeed! Then you will do very well. Suppose 
we try a problem or two.’ 

A slate and pencil were soon procured and the 
sum handed to Mary. 

‘Add } § 4.’ 

The answer produced was, 10-15ths ! 

‘In 21,600 minutes how many days ?” 

‘This is Reduction, is it not?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

Mary remembered something about the table, and 
the mechanical part of the operation under the rule, 
so she divided by sixty twice, and exhibited the re- 
sult. 

It was very evident that the pupil had forgotten 
all about mental arithmetic, and worked entirely by 
her recollection of rules, and when the rule was not 
remembered she had no means of ascertaining whe- 
ther she was right or wrong, except to see whether 
the answer corresponded with that given in the 
arithmetic. The science is often taught in that way. 

We will nowtry a sum in long division. Strange 
as it may seem to those who have never conducted 
a similar examination, there were quite as serious 
blunders here as in the other operations, and a very 
singular quotient produced. 

Mary suspected that her work had been wrong 
from the beginning, for perhaps her quick eye de- 
tected a half s nile, which could hardly be suppress- 
2d, at some of the results, and the tears came in her 
eyes. This was embarrassing. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. 8. ‘I see exactly how itis. You 
will do very well after you have reviewed your studies. 
As might have been expected, you have forgotton a 
good deal but it will soon come back, if you try ; and 
I’m snre you will. I will give you an order for ad- 


Mary stopped 
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|to come back again, and in less than six months she 
|was the best scholar in the class. Her mind, natur- 
‘ally good, developed rapidly under this constant ap- 
plication, and the growth of thought stamped itself 
on the very features of her countenance. No won- 
der that she advanced. No lesson was passed over 
‘without being fully understood, and often after her 
class had been dismissed, explanations were asked 
for, which her teacher gladly gave. Soon came pro- 
‘motion to a higher class, and, not long after, the an- 
|nual examination of all teachers and candidates for 
schools took place. 

There were many anxious faces at the examination, 
for not a few thought of the wasted hours and neg- 
lected opportunities of the past year, and yet there 
were smiling countenances there, too. Mary took 
her seat at the desk, and a printed list of questi ns, 
on the various branches, was handed to her. Some 
of them she thought ‘hard’ and some of them easy 
though, but, difficult or easy, she concluded to take 
time and do her best. And so she did, wrote out 
the answers in a neat hand, and was one of the last 
in the room. 

The committee on examination received the pa- 
pers as they were handed in, and then met, examin- 
ed them thoroughly and impartially, and made out 
the ‘average.’ They found Mary’s standing above 
that of some teachers who had been employed for 
years, and she was soon after notified of an appoint- 
ment as assistant in.a Primary. And here for the 
| present we must leave her. 
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REMARKS 
Of D. R. Ranxvarn, delivered before the Teachers’ Insti- 

tute, held at Waverly, Luzerne Co., April 25, 1856. 
Lapies & GENTLEMEN OF THE INSTITUTE :—We are 
assembled together for the welfare of our children. 
iOn this occasion, we have reason to meet each oth- 
er with voices of congratulaticn and hearts of glad- 
ness. In this Commonwealth the cause of Educa- 
tion is gaining the suffrages of public opinion.— 
There is now an individual who is attending to 
wants and its claims in this County, and there are 


ite 
sls 





mission to the Normal School. It will take but half many individuals within the precincts of even old 
a day in the week and your lessons you will prepare | [uzerne county, who appreciate its importance, and 
at home. If you are attentive and improve as you who only awaited an opportunity to give utterance 
can, your turn for an appointment will soon come.’ and action to their feelings—in almost every town, 

Mary took her order and went home, half vexed some—in mavy—a band. 
and half pleased with the interview. ‘How very fool-| The Legislature of 1854 and 1855 acted, towards 
ish I must have appeared,’ said she to her mother, ‘I this cause, the part of a wise and faithful guardian. 
could not remember what little I did know.’ But | It inquired after the deficiencies in our common sys- 
she was quite determined upon attending the Nor- tem, and the causes of failure in its working ;—and 
mal School,’ ‘the result of the inquiry was the enactment of the 

And to the Normal school she went, was examin- | present law, or rather an amendment of the old law, 
ed and put into the lowest class. After that, rain or which the wants of the system most immediately and 
shine, she was punctually there, every Saturday morn- imperiously demanded. Probably, at no session 
ing. At first she found the lessons of the class since the origin of our common school system, have 
long and difficult. So many pages of geography and |amendments more propitious been made, than those 
history, so much grammar and so many problems in jof 1854 and ’55. I mean the provision for a Coun- 
arithmetic—she was quite appalled. It seemed in |ty Superintendent. True the substantive parts of 
vain to try to keep her attention on the book before |the great system of public instruction, pre-existed ; 
her, and sometimes shé really thought her memory |but, in many respects, these parts were like the 
was gone. ‘f'asks which, years ago, she could have | wheels of some excellent machine, unskillfully put 
mastered in half an hour now required long evenings | together, and hence, if not absolutely refusing to go 
of study. But she presevered though she had many for want of proper adjustment, yet going, at best, ac- 
a ‘good cry’ and many a headache. She always|cording to our expressive word, bunglingly. ‘The 


knew her lessons, and soon the difficulties began to amendments to which I refer, have, to no inconsid- 
vanish. What she had learned in girlhood seemed |erable extent, adjusted the relative parts of this ma- 
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chinery, and it now remains for the people to do their 
part, by vigorously applying the power which is to 
move it, 

It is not my rurpose in these remarks to discuss the 
propriety of the amendment of the school system re 
ferred to, but simply to state what I conceive to be 
afact. The supervision of the schools before the ap- 
pointment of County Superintendent, devolved en- 
tirely upon the School Directors, who received n 
pecuniary compensation for their services ; the whol 
weight of private interest was left to gravitate against 
public duty. In the apprehension of many persons, 
too, there seemed to be something of officiousness and 
obtrusion, when the Directors entered earnestly and 
faithfully upon the discharge of the legal obligations 
they had assumed. The office was not highly esteemed 
to which public opinion attached no rank and the 
lawnoemolument. Fidelity often gave offence, 
the duties were generally deemed burdensome, and 
were rarely accounted honorable, Consequently, 
the faithful discharge of the duties of Directors re- 
quired a higher degree of public spirit, and a great 
er enthusiasm in the noble cause of education, than 
the condition of society furnished. Yes, in many 


townships, the law laid completely dormant. But 
this condition of things is now changed. The Le- 


gislature has provided an officer to superintend the 
machinery and pays him for his services. If he does 
not faithfully discharge his duty, a single nod from 
the public, and he is notified to make way for a more 
faithful steward. 


It is emphatically the duty, (and I should speak 
with ten-fold emphasis,) of-the County Superinten 
dent, to see that none but the very best persons who 
can possibly be procured, are put in as keepers of 
that inestimable treasure, the children of the dis 
trict. The children whom parents have brought into 
this world, are carried forward by the ceaseless flow 
of time, and the irresistable course of nature, and 
will soon be menand women. They are daily gath 
ering forces and passions of fearful energy, 
The powers of citizen 


soon to 
be expended upon society. 
ship, which reach every man’s home and every man’s 
heart, will soon be theirs. In a brief these 
children will have the range of the whole comma- 
nity, and will go forth to pollute or to purify, to be 
bane or blessing to those who are to come afte: 
them. On the day when their minority ceases, their 
parents will deliver them over, as it were, into the 
hands of society, without any regard to soundness or 
unsoundness in their condition. Forthwith, that so 
ciety has to assume the entire responsibility of their 
conduct for life ; for society in its collective capa- 
city, is a real, not a nominal sponser and godfather 
for all its children. Society cannot say to any pa 
rent, take back this felon-brood of yours ; we 
ordered any such recruits ; we know not what to do 
with them: we dread them, and therefore, we will 
not receive them. But society must equally accept 
them, whether they are pieces of noblest workman- 


Space, 


never 


ship, in-wrought with qualities of divine beauty, or 


whether they are mere trumpery and gilded paste- 
board, impossible to be thought of for any useful pur- 
pose. If { make a general contract with a man for 
an article of merchandize, the intendment of the law 
is. that it shall be, at least, of a fair, merchantable 
quality; and if it be valueless, the law exonerates me 
from all obligation to receiveit. I may cast it back 
into the hands of the producer, and make the loss 
wholly his, not mine. So if, for a sound price, I con- 
tract with a dealer to furnish me a horse for a spe- 
cified journey or business, and he, instead of provi- 
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ding for me an animal suitable for the objeet stipu- 
lated, sends me an old hack, whose only merit is, 
that one might study all the diseases of farriery up- 
on him, there is not a court or jury in the country 
but would make the fraudulent jockey take back the 
beast, and pay smart money, and all the cost of liti- 
gation 

But not so when parents deliver over to the com- 
munity a son who carries the poison of asps beneath 
his glistening tongue ; or a daughter, who from her 
I streams guilt into whomsover 
‘T'wenty-one years after a child’s birth, 
and often much earlier than that, whether sot, braw- 
ler, libeller, poisoner or incendiary, society has none 
the less, to take him into her bosom and bear his 
stings and stabs; and this I suppose is the reason 
why all good citizens, who care what they have in 
their bosoms, have the undoubted right to take these 
precautions beforehand. 

We are the citizens of a republic, and our free in- 
stitutions multiply human energies. A chained body 
cannot do much harm, a chained mind can do as lit- 
tle. In a despotic government, the human faculties 
are benumbed and paralyzed; in a republic they 
glow with an intense life, and burst forth with uncon- 
trolable impetuosity. In the former, they are circum- 
scribed and straitened; in the latter, they have ample 
room and verge enough, and may rise to glory or 
plunge into ruin. Amid universal ignorance there 
cannot be such wrong motives of right, as there may 
enlightened ; 
h have been reasoned out, are 


she 


eye 
looks upon. 


be in a community partially 
mot 


and false 
ives whic infinitely 
worse than blind impulses. 

It is an undeniable fact, that with the possession 
ot certain higher faculties (common to all mankird, 
whose proper cultivation will bear us upward to hith- 
erto undiscovered regions of prosperity and glory, 


we possess, also, certain lower faculties or propensi- 
ties equally common, whose improper indulgence 
leads inevitably to tribulation, anguish and ruin. 


Aud these propensities are indispensable to our tem- 
poral existence, and ifrestricted within proper lim- 
its, are proau tive of a large share of our enjoy- 
ment, but beyond those limits, they work dishonor, 
nfatuation, and dispair. As servants 
they are indispensable, as masters they torture us. 
Despotic governments cripple the powers of doing 
evil, is they do the pows rs of doing food . 
but our government, from the very fact of its free- 
dom, unreins their speed, and lets loose their strength. 
My proposition is, that our government wakes up 
unexampled energies in the whole mass of the p 

ple, and gives them implements of unexampled 
power to out their will, and that it 
ulso 10 confer upon the whole mass of the people 
unexampled wisdom and rectitude, If, then, our 
institutions give greater scope and impulse to the 
lower order belonging to the hua- 
man mind, then they must also give more authorita- 
and more skillful guidance to the high- 
they multiply temptations, they must 
If they quicken the activity 


maaqaness, 


as much 


work ought 


of faculties 
tive control, 
er ones. If 
1e@m,. 
sphere of the opportunities and pas- 
, at least in an equal ratio, establish 
the authority and extetid the jurisdiction of reason 
and conscience. We must not add tothe impulsive, 
without adding to the regulating forces. 


fortify against t 
and enlarge the 


sions, they mus 


If we maintain institutions, which bring us within 
the action of new and unheard of powers, without 
taking any corresponding measures for the govern- 
ment of those powers, we shall perish by the very 
instruments prepared for our happiness. Without 
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virtue and intelligence as a chart and compass to di- | wit enough to make, while he despises the tailor by 
rect us in our political voyage, we shal! perishin the |whom they were prepared ; proud of owning a horse 
storms. Unless these qualities prevade the gen-/that can trot a mile in three minutes, though the 
eral head and heart, not only will republican insti-| credit of his speed belongs to the farmer who rear- 
tutions vanish from among us, but the words pros- ed, and the jockey who trained him, and even to the 
perity and happiness will become obselete, And this hostler who grooms him, infinitely more, than to the 
may be affirmed not from historical example alone, self-supposed gentleman who sits behind him in a 
but from the very constitution of our nature. We |sulkey, and just lets him go? Itis this popularity, 
are brought into life with a set of innate organic dis- | when existing in excess, that swells us into infinite 
positions or propensities, which a free government shame ! 
rouses and invigorates, which if not bridled and ta | I have not time nor inclination to notice the whole 
med, by our actually seeing the eternal laws of Jus-/ clan of appetites and propensities which each human 
tice as plain as we can see the sun in the heavens, ‘being brings into the world with him: each one of 
and by our actually feeling the soverign sentiment of them is related tothe whole of its class of objects, 
duty as plain as we feel the earth beneath our feet, and not to any definite quantity of them; just as 
will hurry us forward into regions populous with ev-| the appetite of a wolf is adapted to the blood of all 
ery form of evil. lambs and kids, and not to the blood of some par- 
There is a conscience in every one of us—a moral ticular number of lambs and kids. Each one of them 
relation between us and our Creator—and it must be | also, is blind to every thing but its own gratification; 
attuned in harmony with the Divine will, or repose if uncontrolled, it sallies forth, and riots upon its 
will be banished from our bosoms. There is also a object, regardless of all sacrifices and all con- 
strictly selfish part of our nature, which consists of sequences. Kach one, insatiable by indulgence, 
a gang of animal appetites, a horde of bandit pro-| seizes and consumes what has been created for all. 
pensities, each one of the whole pack being supreme-; ‘The record of lamentation, mourning and woe, as 
ly bent upon its own indulgence, and ready to bar- | recorded on the roll of the prophet, was worked out 
ter earth and heaven to winit. We have an idea of through these propensities; and if this depravity of 
beasts and birds of prey ; but not among the whelps human nature be not changed by the proper culti- 
of the lion’s lair, not among the young of the vulture’s vation of these instincts, that same depravity which 
nest, are there any spoilers that can be compared with | is to make the future look like the past, will pour 
those that may be trained from this selfish propensi- out its agonies through the same channels. 
ty which every human being brings with himintothe| These propensities must be governed; they can- 
world. I am sorry not to be able to speak of this|not be destroyed. Nature declares that these germs 
part of our common nature, in a more complimen-|shall not be destroyed. She produces them with 
tary manner; but to utter what facts will not war- jevery human being that comes into the world. It is 
rant, would be to exchange the records of truth for not desirable that they should be razed out of our 
a song of Delilah. constitution. He who made us knew our necessities, 
But these are far-off-enormities. They startle us|and He has planted them in our natures, too deep, 
not. Are there not men among us, who coin, not for eradication, Within their proper sphere they 
only the health of their offspring, but theirimmortal |confer enjoyment. They must be enjoyed with 
capacities of intelligence and virtue into pelf? Are | moderation and temperance, 
there not others who, at public meetings, win allthe| The whole mass of the people in this country, isthe 
victories of ignorance bythe cry of expense? Are|ark which contains our liberties. The will of the 
there not men among us of abundance of wealth, | people is the Jaw of the land, and great care and 
who will vote against a Black-board for a school | 


‘©H00! | caution must be taken to inform and regulate that 
room, because the nails and boards cost a shilling, | will. It inscribes its laws all over the face of society, 


} . . ‘ " : * . ° 
j} and the paint a sixpence? The influence of such | in such broad and terrific characters, that whoever 
] men upon the cause of educational reform, is like | runs may read; and if avarice and pride shall obtain 


the blast of the ipas. Talking to such men, about | the mastery, whoever reads, will run. Should be- 
making the school room attractive, of rendering the |setting vices and false knowledge bear sway, then 
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art of learning agreeable, of rendering the love of 
knowledge a life-long characteristic of the individ. 
ual, of the healthfulness and pleasantness of the 
school house and play-grounds, is of less consequence 
than talking to the wind, it is but “casting pearls 


‘\ before swine.” 


There is also a natural sentiment of self-respect : 
this innate tendency imparts to every individual the 
feeling of dignity and nobleness of conduct. It pre- 
serves us from what is beneath us and unworthy of 
us, though we were assured that no other being in 
the universe knew it or ever would know it.— When 
this faculty is properly trained, tho’ the tempter whis- 
pers, “ you may yield, for in this sobitude and impen- 
etrable darkness, none can ever know your momen- 
tary lapse,”—the indignant reply is, “I shall know 
it myself!” Without this instinct, no one could 
hold himself erect, 


Allow this principle to run to excess, and all can 
see that the man considers himself of mark and con- 
sequence. He will blow his importance in the ears 
ofall mankind. It is this propensity which makes 


&man proud of the garments which he never had 


‘error of the whole. 


will the refined individual stand in the same relation 
to society, that game does to the sportsman! 

In order then, to preserve our republican Institu- 
tions, our Common Schools must be elevated in char- 
acter and increased in efficiency; and to bring them 
up to the point of excellence demanded by the na- 
ture of our institutions, there must be a training and 
qualifying of teachers for their office. No other 
worldly interest presents a question of such impor- 
tance. 

I assert it asa fact, that there is a want of proper 
qualifications in the teachers of our common schools: 
though towards them as a class, I entertain the most 
fraternal feelings. This want of proper qualification 
is the want of the times, rather than themselves. 
The teachers are only the partakers of the general 
Let this be their excuse, and 
let the ignorance of the past be winked at. The 
ground is laid forthe rémoval of this excuse in fu- 
ture. ‘Those who shall henceforth strive to do bet- 
ter, will stand acquitted for their past delinquencies; 
but those who set themselves in array against those 





measures of educational reform, will deserve a double 
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measure ofcondemnation. Nounskilful hand should 
be allowed to play upona harp, where the tones art 
left, forever, in the strings. 

W here is the man who would employ a person t 


build his house, who had not served an apprentice 


ship? He cannot be found. The first inquiry in 
| | . 

such a case is, does he understand the architectural 
art? Has he succeeded in his undertakings hereto- 


fore? But we have employed thousands of teachers 


for our children, to build up the immortal temple « 
the mind, to beautify and adorn it, who have 
given to this divine, educational art, a day or an hour 
of preliminary study or attention. 
It is said, that “to read and write ) 
ture But whoever has witnessed the undertakings 
and success of those teachers whose only fitness 
nature, for giving instruction, not only in 
reading and writing, but in all otherthings, has been 
led to sneer, and give the lie to this saying. 


never 


by ha 


comes 


came by 


Education goes into the core of the heart and mar- 
row of the bones. We are all born with the same 
elementary facultiés. ‘The contrasts’ seen amo 
men, result not from the of a different 
mambe r of faculties, but from possessing g¢ the same fa 
culties in different porportions and in different d 
grees of activity. The men of the present day pos- 


sess the same faculties, as did their barbarian ances- 
tors. “The differences lie in the relativestrength and 
su} remacy of these powers. ‘The human eye is co 
1d of about twe uty distinct, parts or pieces ; yet 
these are so diffe rently arranged that one man is far 
sighted, another near-sighted. When an 
has mastered a knowldge of one eye, he knows the 

neral plan upon which all eyes have been formed, 
but he must stilllearn the peculiarities of 

his practice he wi'l ruin all he touches. 
brated occulist was once asked how he became so ac- 
complished a master ofbis art. He replied “1 spc 
ed a hat-full of eyes to learn it.” Thus it is wi ith in- 
competent teac he rs,—the y may spoil a school-room 
full of children to learn to teach, and 
not always learn even then. 

Every child born into this world has 
furtherest extremes of 


possession 
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tendenc es 


1 
Ointing to the good and evil; 


nd this is a truth which should strike loud on the 
heart as thunder on the ear. In the feeblest voices 


to pour 


syinps thir s of angels > .OF 


y, there isa tone which can be n ns ide 
melody into the 
tht inder a harsher discord th 
d To plume these for an upper 
n ] r flight; to lead these voices forth into har- 
ny or dissonance ; to woo thes 
they should be, requires some ki 
. 


us forethought and some enlighte 


of infanc 
asweeter 
rough the 


WItgs 


e beings to go where 
w! ] 
iowiearve, Some anx 


D id dacs paratior 


We have all heard of the learned pig, the camel 
horse, or the learned dog, and of the fea ts they cou 


perform, Yet this superiority of one brute over an 
must be mainly atrributed to the h 
instructor, Its teach 
into its nature; his sagaciou pra 
tice had discovered the means by which his t: 
could be unfolded and brought out. However 
temptible the mere trainer of a hog may be, yet he il- 
Justrate#a great principle. By showing us the superi- 
ority of a well-trained dog, he showsus what might be 
the superiority of a well-trained child. He shows us 
that higher acquisitions in the dog-pupil, are not so 
much the results of a more brilliant ge niusin the dog, 
as they are the natural rew: rd and consequence of his 
enjoying the instructions ofa professor, who has con- 
centrated all his energies upon dog-teaching. 


It will not be denied that 


other, igher co1 


evency Of its r had acquir 
a deeper insight 


con- 


a workman should under- 
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stand the natural qualities, properties and powers of 
the sul yjec tm 
modifying and r gulating them with a view of improve- 
ment. In relation to the mechanic arts, this is ad- 
mitted by all Every body knows thatthe strength 
ofthe ust be adjusted to the malleability of 
the metal. It would not do to strike glass and iron 

th the same implement; 


with the same force, or wi 
and the prope! nt will never be selected by 


blow mM 


instrume 


a person ignorant of the purpose to be effected by 
its use. Ifa man working upon wood, mistakes it 
for iron, and attempts to soften it in the fire, his 
product is—ashes. And so if a teacher supposes a 
child to hav t one tendency and one adaptation, 
vhen he has many:—if a teacher treats a child 
s though his nature were wholly animal, or 
wholly int tual r wholly noral and religi- 
ous, he d ires and mutilates the nature of that 
hild, and wrenches his whole mental structure into 
deformity 


It is indispe eacher should know 


1,1] } 4 . — 
nsabie that every t 


by what means,—by virtue of what natural laws,— the 
human powers nd faculties are strengthened or en- 


There 


feebled. is a principle running through every 
mental Operation, W thout a knowledyve of wh ch, 
without a knowledge how to apply which, the life of 


most faithful teacher w 
errors. 


the ll be only a succession of 


The growth or decline of 


well-intentioned 





e powers of the mind, depends upon a steadfast law. 
There is no more chance in the process of their growth 
or decay, than there isin the Multiplication Table. 
The y grow by exercise ; t] ey lose tone and vigor by 
naction. ‘The blacksmith’s right arm, the philoso 
pher’s intellect, grow and strengten according to this 
law of exercise. 

The great secret of tl nt of success in teach- 
ers is their entire ignorance of the powers in the 
child to be exercised, and of the related objects 
through whe e instrument ] ty they can be excite d 
o action. Here arises a demand for great om ap- 


1 resourses, on the part of the teach« A 


tude anc 


coutinuous exercise of the sam« faculty, sop a te n- 
dency to cloy and disgust the child, and terminates 
ntellectual effort Would a child ever learn to 
dan if t] was but on Rgere, oF to sing If there 
was but or Nature, science and art, a bound- 
less variety of objects and processes, are siete to 
quicken ana ¢ mploy each of the faculties. These re- 





sources the teacher should have at his command, 
and should make use of them in the order and for the 
period, that each particular ease may require. Look 
into the shops of our ingenious artisans and mechan- 
ics, and see shining rows of tools,—hundreds 
in numbe ut each adapted to some particular 
process in their curious art Look into the hut o1 
shop of a savage, an Indian mechanic, and you will 
find his chest of t ols composed of a single scalping- 
knifeand tomahawk. So with our teachers. Some 
have apparatus, diagram, short model; they have an- 
ecdote, epigram, narrative ; istory by which to illus- 
trate every branch of study, and to fit every variety 
»f disposition vyhile the main resource of others, for 
ill studies, for al? ages, and or all dispositions, is,— 

the rod! M i1child, when aclear well defined 
onceptio! sit. The whole nervous tissue vi- 
rates : ey muscle leaps ; every joint plays - the 
face becomes auroral ; the spirit flashes through th 


Ss] 
ghtening through acloud. Tell a child 


body like li 


the simplest story which is adapted to his present 
state of mental advancement, and therefore intelli- 


gible, and he 


nor would he be 


vill forget sleep, leave food untasted, 
enticed from hearing it, though you 


utter of his work, and also the means of 
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gave him for playthings, shining fragments broken| him forthem all. The eternal flight of the soul is 
off from the sun. Observe the blind, and the deaf; made higher or lower, by those who plume its ten- 
and dumb; so strong is their inborn desire for know- der wings, and direct its early course. 

ledge, that although those natural inlets, the eye) Wretched and incorrigible as any human being 
and the ear are closed; yet, such are the amazing at-| ever became, there was a time when he took the 
tractive forces of the mind for it, that they will draw| first step in error and in crime, when, for the first 


i it inward, through the solid walls and encasement time, he nodded to his fall on the brink of ruin — 


of the body. If the eye be curtained with darkness, | ‘Then, ere he was irrecoverably lost, before plunging 
it will enter through the ear. If the ear be closed into the abyss of infamy and guilt, he might have 


| insilence, it will ascend along the nerves of touch.| been recalled. It is this very hour of peril, through 


Every new idea that enters into the presence of the| which our children are now passing. They know it 


sovereign mind, carries offerings of delight with it, | not, but we know it; and where the knowledge is, 


to make its coming welcome. Our maker created us/ there rests the responsibility—society is responsible 
in blank ignorance, for the very purpose of giving us| —and we are responsible—all are responsible. 

the boundless,endless pleasure oflearning new things.| I cannot better close these remarks, than by 
Thus ‘created, the divinely formed soul was inten-| adopting the language of the eloquent and accom- 
ded to admire, throngh intelligence, this glorious! plished Horace Mann: 


i universe; to go forth through knowledge into all} ‘‘ Remember the child whose voice first lisps to- 
) lands and times ; to be identified, through sympathy, | day, before that voice shall whisper sedition in se- 


with all human fortunes; to know its maker, and its| cret, or thunder treason at the head of an armed 
immortal destiny. It was not designed to be cavern-; band,—remember the child whose hand to-day first 
ed in despotism, and dwell in subterranean darkness. | lifts its tiny bauble, before that hand shall scatter fire- 

Such then. is our condition. The minds that are| brands, arrows, and death,—remember those sport- 
to regulate all things and govern all things in this|ing groups of youth, in whose haleyon bosoms, 
country, are intensely strong; they are intensely| there sleeps an ocean, as yet, scarcely ruffled by the 
stimulated, and they possess terrific power, capable | passions which shall heave it as with the tempest 8 
of effecting the greatest amount of good, or of in- strength. : Remember that whatever station in life 
flicting complete ruin, | you may fill, these mortals are your care. Devote 

Once, brute force, directed by a few men, trampled | nd consecrate yourselves to the holy work of im- 
on the many; now the many, possess that very force,| provement. Pour out light and truth, as God pours 
and have almost abolished its use asa means of gov-| down sunshine and rain. No longer seek knowledge 
ernment. Once, the law prescribed the actions, and|#s the luxury of a few, but dispense it among all as 
shaped the will of the multitude. Here, the will of | the bread of life. Learn only how the ignorant may 


i the multitude prescribes and shapes the law. What | learn,—how the innocent may be preserved, and the 








tongue is to charm, woo and pacify the mighty| Vicious reclaimed, For, in the name of the living 
spirits that our institutions have evoked into being? | God, it must be proclaimed, that licentiousness 

I answer, it is our Common Schools. The Al-| shall be the liberty, violence and chicanery shall be 
mighty has planted ip our natures the germs of rea-| the law, superstition and craft shall be the religion, 
son, conscience and a sense of responsibility to Him,| 2nd the self-destructive indulgence of all sensual 
and in his providence. He has opened a way by| #24 unhallowed passions, shall be the only happi- 
which these noble faculties can be elevated into do-| 2€ss, of that people who neglect the education of 
minion and supremacy over the appetites and pas-| their children. 
sions. But if this ws ever done, wt must be mainly done | RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
during the docile and plastic years of childhood. 7 + Dp rr 

: oh “ree By Miss Emmy E. Preston, of Bradford co. 

By this training of the young, I mean something! Much has been said and written,—well and pow- 
more than an ability to read, write, and keep com-| full id 2 onal ’ : ir 
mon accounts; I include such a cultivation of the|°™"'Y 8° matin, += om: the quactel theme:et 
intellect as shall enable it to discover those perma. | Epucation. : 
nent and mighty laws which pervade all parts of the The benefits of mental culture have been set forth, 
created universe, whether material or spiritual. 1/and the pleasures of knowledge portrayed, by those 
rod mean warn aan a ra ca antes as,/who have climbed the steeps of Science and passed 
in the course of nature, shall lead to a subjection of|_.,,- i he gee 
their appetites and propensities, in neetainnad with within the portals of her temple. Patriots, who 
the will of Heaven. have deeply studied the nature of the civil compact, 

Take an individual and separate him from the| and the principles of civil policy, have nobly said, 

P P I police} y 

ane wag mm some Robinson Crusoe, in a far| “ Education is the nation’s safety.” Legislators in 
sduniahiden od sa amanemiad tauhad aogteeanes our halls of State, have recognized, in the education 
him; and i such a solitude, how ean ose. over of the masses, the true basis of their country’s hap- 
his actions, how decisive of his contemplations and piness, and the only means of perpetuating, in their 
pol pe ee a the lnstrections he received] purity, the institutions of a free government; and 
ee . : ~ e formed, in early life! they have labored, with an energy of purpose not to 
‘aioe oe ie gt ene Reser cnetn be thwarted by the influence of moneyed interest or 
others,—in the marts of business, in the resorts of | ®Tistocratic pride, till, now, the State proclaims to 
pleasure, in the high places of official trust,—and re-| all her children, without distinction, their privilege 
flect whether these influences, (be they good or ma-| to enter the broad fields of knowledge and reap the 
lign,) depend on the education he received. See 
him casting his influence as a citizen of a free gov- ' . ; 
ernment, into the scales, where peace and war, glory | tY herself, to buy a residence among Parnassian 
and infamy are weighed ;—and consider how a vir-| temples, or win, perchance, a record on the scroll 
tuous or a vicious education tends to fit or to unfit! of fame. 





fruits of intellectual culture :—Aye, calls on Pover- 
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Many and noble are they, who respond to the call 
of the millions for aid in availing themselves of this 
munificence. Many and noble are they that enter, 
heart and soul, into the work of teaching, or other- 
wise promoting the progress of intellectual develop- 
ment: honor is their due, and honor be it theirs to 
receive, 

But, let it be remembered that education implies 
more than the mere impartation of scientific truth. 
“ Knowledge is” only “power ;” and this power, to 
be efficient in producing the desired results, must b 
under the influence of a controlling force, that shal] 
ensure its right direction. It is not enough that, in 
the process of education, the memory be stored; 
the reasoning power energized; and strength of will 
evoked. Conscience, under the teachings of a high- 
toned morality, must assert her rules; control the 
pride of human reason ; stay mad ambition’s flight ; 
set boundaries to the surging waves of passion ; and 
guide the aspiring mind in the career of virtuous 
fame. 

Be our theme, then, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION; and our 
position, one from which it can be viewed in its con 
nection with intellectual development, and from which 
we may trace its influence on the accomplishment 
of the special object sought in the provision made 
for the instruction of the masses :—that object, to 
secure the good of each and all, by fitting each to 
sustain the high responsibilities of life;—life in a 
country self-governed. 

The sentiment, around which our thoughts will 
gather for a brief space, is this;—the religious els 
ment in popular education, essential to the right train- 
ing of American citizens. 

Religion presents itself to every being, conscious 
of a spiritual existence and assured of the spirit’s 
immortality, as a subject of surpassing interest. It 
claims, in virtue of its own intrinsic worth, our most 
We 
either the truth of the Christian religion, or its vast 


serious attention. need not stop to prove, 


import to man; all are supposed to admit 


these at 
once. 

Assuming, then, the paramount importance of a 
religious system—teaching us truly of our origin 
and destiny, of the fall and the perils of probation, 
he 


character of our Maker and Judge ;—we conclude, 


of death and the future; and unfolding to us 


that upon a suitable reception of these teachings de- 
pends, in no small degree, the complete develop- 
ment of manhood. Especially, should these teach- 
ings be most assiduously cherished in the minds of a 
people among whom every “man’s a man,”—a man 
possessing liberty of opinion and of public expression; 
holding power to modify the laws that claim his al 
legiance ; and contributing, by his influence, to ele- 
vate or depress the standard of national character. 


Let us consider the nature of the government 
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under which we live, and revert briefly to the early 
We are cast off from the 
ted from the monarchical systems of 


history of our country. 
thrones, reje 
the old world, in which nations derive their charac- 
ters from kings and aristocracies, backed up by a 
long line of titled ancestry, and sustained by insti- 
tutions founded upon the ruins of feudal times, and 
defying the attrition of ages. 

American institutions are not stereotyped, as those 
of the old despotisms—they are plastic—they are 
yet in a formative state, receiving an impress from 
the character and doings of each succeeding genera- 
Here, 


pre-existing institutions ; 


t10D. 


the national character is not formed by 
but the character of the 
people makes or destroys the institutions of the 
country. This country boasts of freedom, and just- 
high position among the nations of the 
It has 


ly claims a 
earth ; but it is not yet a perfected country. 
but just begun to develope its resources; it is but 
filling 


the grandest national des 


an outline, the up of which may constitut 


gn, ever yet given to the 
world, 


lf such be the genius of American republicanism, 


questions of serious import arise from the consider- 
ation of the future. The destiny of this same re- 


publicanism is problematic, and must remain unread, 
unless past history furnish some clue to the deci- 
phering of its tracery. 

Turn we then, and look down the vista of the past. 
} 


Ask we, *.rone days, what was the character of 


those who reared the first New England homes ?- 


who first learned to regard America 
1 What 
We 
the response is 
The 
its existence, 
The May- 


to our shores a precious burden, a 


Who were they 
as the country of their hopes and their love 


e made the nation what it is? 


] . ~Y e. 
uit long for an answer: 


1, and not to be misunderstood. 


American nation, in the dawning of 
was baptised at the altar of Christianity. 


flower brought 


band of men within whose bosoms the germ of Chris- 
] The y left 


tian liberty sought a full development. 
their homes, and dared the stormy paths of ocean, 


and faced the perils of the wilderness, that they 


might establish a government, under which they 


could obey the dictates of conscience, and so live 


and act, as to meet their own views of personal ob- 
ligation and accountability to their Maker. 


Civil but an outgrowth of religious free- 


liberty 


dom. He that receives into his heart the pure, and 


simple, and elevating principles of the Bible, who 


rightly understands his relation to the King of kings 
and his personal amenability at the Almighty’s bar, 


will permit another to hold the reins of 


, 


1 
ho ionger 


his judgment—will no longer bow before humanity 


d absolute. 


tian, in the broad and enlightened sense of Christi- 


enthroned an He that becomes a Chris- 


anity, stands up in the true dignity of manhood as 
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he never did before. He knows how to be sabordi- 
nate, yet how to resist when unrighteous commands 
are urged upon him. He understands so well his 
duty to those around him, avd to those that are to 
come after him, that he will labor earnestly to es- 
tablish, to perpetuate, and to extend those institu- 
tions that are best calculated to promote the happi- 
ness of man. It was Christianity that made us free. 
Her breath unfarled the banner of freedom, as it 
first arose; her spirit animated the hearts of Wash- 
ington and his compatriots; her genius, rising above 
the strife of party, directed the movements of a 
young and inexperienced nation in the struggle of 
the revolution ; her influence, pervading the masses, 
was the charm that held in abeyance the spirit of an- 
archy and mistule, before the establishment of a reg- 
ular and efficient government; herself, the life,—the 
soul—that found embodiment in a free government, 
unique in its character, without precedent or paral- 
lel. If, then, Christianity has reared and, hitherto, 
sustained the massive columns of this national 
structure, may we not reasonably conclude, that 
their permanence through future ages depends upon 
the perpetuation of its high commanding influence ? 
Let but the public mind be steéped in the Lethean 
waters of superstition, or pervaded by the defiant 
spirit of infidelity, and Republicanism becomes a 
misnomer, Let vice be freed from the restraints im- 
posed by the doctrines of immortality and retribu- 
tion, and we stand before the nations, reproached, 
blighted, ruined. No ancient institution may rise 
up in towering strength, to support the tottering 
fabric and stay the desolating tide, but all is lost. 

Look at France,—a nation destitute, for ages, of 
Bible Christianity ;—convulsed with revolutions, 
plunging from despotism, to anarchy,—from anarchy, 
again to despotism ;—her people, one day erecting a 
republic, proclaiming their freedom, and electing a 
president; the next, shouting ‘“ Vive lEmpereur,” 
and submitting to his absolute control. 


Why all this instability? Why, when France 
had wrested from her rulers the power, which in 
the hands of one, had for long years oppressed the 
many,—why could she not retain it? Why could 
she not produce and maintain an efficient system of 
popular government? Simply, because the elements 
of freedom were not there. That Book, which is 
the charter of man’s rights, had long been withheld 
from the people. Church and State had demanded 
of them a blind allegiance, and loaded them with 
oppression until it could no longer be endured ; and 
then unused to self-government, and spurning all 
control, they mistook recklessness for liberty. Pow- 
er was there, but no ground-work of moral princi- 
ple—no enlightened conscience to direct that power, 
and it was exerted only to destroy. 


Is farther illustration needed ? 


Compare, for a 


‘moment, (if comparison be not absurd), the serfs 
lof Russia with even the poorer classess of New 
England. If those poor slaves of an iron despotism 
knew that they stand in the same relation to the All- 
| Father, as their proud autocrat,—if they were possess” 
ed with the conviction that they must stand side by 
side with him at the judgment, and each receive his 
sentence there, would they submit thus tamely, to 
|be regarded as mere appendages to the estates of 
those they now deem born to rule? Would New 
| Englanders do thus? Let History answer. And 
why not? Ask those who founded, at once, their 
| government and their schools upon the Bible. 





We call this a free and happy land ;—we say 
proudly, as we look out upon its vast fields of en- 
‘terprise, consider its resources for wealth and happ’, 
|ness, and drink the grandeur of its seenery,—‘‘ This 
‘is my own, my native land ;’—and think we, never, 
that our boasting may be turned to shame? Take 

but the Bible from the people; take it from the 
\legislative halls; sweep away its influence and its 
| principles from our civil and literary and social! in- 
| stitutions, and soon the columns of our proud capi- 
tal will crumble into: dust ; liberty will spread her 
wings and take her flight ; the spirit of enterprise 
will flicker and expire, and the whole social fabric 
be overthrown. 

If no foreign influence were coiling itself among 
the interests and destinies of the country, there 
might be less cause of apprehension for the future, 
But see! 
| wings over thirty-one States, and views at a glance 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores. 
of this vast territory is rapidly increasing by for- 
eign immigration. The inhabitants of the Emerald 
|Isle, reeking in poverty at home; the people of 
| Germany, tired of the fetters imposed upon them 
|in their father-land ; together with the avaricious, 
lured by the hope of gain, are flocking to our shores 
and taking refuge under our banners. And let them 
jcome. America will rise up to receive them with 
| open arms, proud to offer to the poor a home, to the 
But they come, many of 


The American eagle néw spreads his 


The population 





oppressed an asylum, 
them, steeped in ignorance and error,unused to think- 
ing for themselves, and unskilled to use aright the 
power with which they find themselves, so suddenly 
invested. Such are easily made the dupes of the de- 
signing, to accomplish measures hostile to the pub- 
lic good. It were desirable indeed, to bring these 
dark and degraded ones under the enlightening and 
purifying influences of knowledge and of truth ; but 
this is to a great extent impracticable. To com- 
| mence a course of right training with those who are 
advanced in life, is like laying the foundations of an 
edifice in mid-air. 

To the young, then, we must turn: in their be- 
half, invoke the labors of the wise and good. The 
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stalwart men to-day will, a few years hence, look up 
with dimning eyes to their children, and from them 
receive with trembling hand the scroll, on whieh is 
The 


legislation of eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 


written their own and their country’s destiny. 


the prospective date of our national jubilee, de- 
pends upon the teachings of the present. Questions 
of vital importance, of intense interest to the true 
patriot, are now pending in the Halls of State and 
Nation ; questions affecting the existence of truth 
and liberty, and which a few years mast decide.— 
The character of the young nation, rising up to fill 
the places of the fathers as they pass away, is now 
to be formed. Here is a work in which all are in- 
terested,—in which all bear a part. 

Be they aware of it or rot, all beara part. Each 
lends his influence for good or ill: and the influence 
of individuals, even in private life, is felt to the very 
centre of the nation’s heart. Songs trilled in the 
nursery, words spoken at the fireside, tell with pow- 
er upon character, in the unfoldings of after years. 
If such be our relation to the future, it becomes us 


to ponder well our work and its responsibilities. 


The youth of the land must be educated; not 
only intellectually and socially, but morally. An 
editor of a certain magaziife, of high literary tone, 
once remarked, that he was never so much in want 
of religious articles, as of articles on common sub- 
jects, religiously written. So, in this matter of pop- 
ular education,—the great desideratum is, not so 
much the teaching of religion, as scientific and social 
education religiously conducted. 

The mind should be imbued, not with sectarian 
dogmas, but with those high and noble principles 
which form thé basis of a cosmopolitan christianity. 
The earliest exercise of parental discipline, and th 
control of teachers, should be such as to lead the 
young mind to a cheerful acquiescence in the Divine 
authority; and, from the discipline to which it is 
subjected in early years, it should go forth into th 
world, with both the power and habit of self-control. 
The youth should be required to regulate his conduct, 
according to rules which addressthemselves to his con- 
science as being right; and he should, if possible, 
be taught to observe these rules, not so much be- 
cause he must as because he ought and therefore will. 
The requirements urged upon him should be, con- 
tinually, referred back to the rightful authority of 
Him who created, and who holds in life: thus a 
foundation for belief in the Supreme and reverence 
for his laws, is laid, so far back in the mental history, 
that memory shall not be able to trace its begin- 
nings. 

Morality should be enforced, not merely as a 
matter of temporary expediency, but as involving, 
in its various departments, the principles of immu-' 
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table right, and the sanctions of authority not to 
be contemned with impurity; and these principles 
should be so portrayed and exemplified before him 
as to command, not only his respect as being just, 
but his admiration, as containing in themselves the 
elements of the highest excellence and beauty. 

Instruction in the proprieties and courtesies of 
social life, should be so imparted, as to develope the 
power and form the habit of perceiving and regard- 
ing the minuter points and more delicate shadings 
of justice and benevolence. For instance, if the 
young Miss be told that she must not appear in 
company, with a soiled dress, or ruffled countenance; 
or the boy that he may not beat his drum or drive 
his mimic steed, in the drawing room;—the reason as- 
signed should not be merely, that it is impolite and 
does not appear well; bu. that such sights and 
sounds give others pain, and this they have no right 
to do. If youth are instructed in deference to their 
superiors, and courtesy to their equals and those 
less favored than themselves, the instruction should 
be based, not upon principles of mere self-interest, 
—that they may make a fair appearance and thus 
win applause,—but on the principle of rendering to 
all their due, and doing as they would have others 
Co, if fortune sb ‘uld reverse their positions. 

Also, in that epartment of education pertaining 
more especially to the development of intellect, the 
great facts of religion should be kept in view. Send 
ifferent 


the youthful mind abroad, to range the d 


climes of earth and view its varied scenery,— hill 
and dale, field and grove, with their thousand forms 
of beauty, and ever-changing tones of music,—river 


rla- 


and ocean with their living throngs,—the wild gl: 
cier, the placid lake, the plunging cataract. Inquire, 
then, if chance produced these combinations of the 
grand and lovely, these thousand organisms of living 
things,—and in his mind there rise a multitude of 


facts to prove the 


I 


ng Mind. 
When Science, in 


young aspirant 


existence of a Creative, Design 
her loftier soarings, bears the 
through the realms of space, above 
this sphere terrestrial, and bids him look upon the 
harmonious revolutions of the planetary world, trace 
the flight of comets, 


to find the limits of ethereal space ;—when imagina- 


and labor in the vain attempt 


tion spreads her wing for loftiest flight and then re- 
turns with drooping pinion ;—when reason pales with 
intense application, and still fails to comprehend 
the laws which bind these mighty, rolling orbs ;— 
then, may the mind be easily impressed with the 
grandeur of the Almighty Power and Wisdom, 
limitless. Reason hastens to worship at the altar 
of Divinity, where religion fans the flame, and sci- 
ence pours her rich libations. 

History, too, opens a wide range of investigation: 
the student,—tracing the rise and fall of empires, and 
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the various i developments of individual humanity, —| this conscious, Gereipient, invisible ego.” Is sci- 
in the dim light of remotest antiquity,—under the|ence, then, so much indebted to the Bible: and 
gorgeous ftashings of the Augustan age,—through shall we, her professed votaries, scorn to bow with 
the obseurity of the centaries that followed,—and |her before the sacred page? Nay, rather let us 
along the track of modern civilization down to the hide its teachings in our hearts, aatil they work, 
present time,—can not fail to discover numerous indi-| both in the inner and the outer life, their legiti- 
cations of a Superintending Providence ; and thus, | mate results. 
under suitable guidance, the study of history de- | Then, let us labor in our homes and in our schools, 
rives a great accession of interest from the discove-|to sustain the influence of the Bible. Let ‘us hold 
ry of the faet, that there is a God in history. |high its light, to guide the aspirings of the young 
But let us withdraw our attention, from the| toward the pure, the true, the infinite. Let us lay 
great mass of mankind, acting life’s drama before us, \the foundations of character upon this time-defying 
to the individual. Chief among the works of God, | rock, and rear a superstracture thst shall stand im- 
is man; and foremost among the teachings of a| moved, amidst the storms that sweep the arena of 
sound philosophy, the maxim, “ Know thyself.” As/|life;—that shall rear itself in peerless grandeur 
he, that seeks to know himself, examines the organi- | above the clouds of Mortality,—stand in the full, 
zation of the physieal frame, and the laws of his|clear light that beams from the eternal throne,— 
corporeal existence,—as he admires the adaptation | ‘and on its walls, and on its towers, bear the approv- 


of these material organs to the varied purposes of | ing seal of the Iuwvurazre and True. 


life, and their harmonious adjustment, so that none | 


interferes with the appropriate office of another; as 
he traces the vital current, as, gushing from the cen- | 


tral fountain, it flows to every part, bringing new life | | 


and vigor to the worn and wasting tissues, receives | 


and bears along the elements of death, and seeks i in| 
|is one which has, of late years, very much engaged 


the pure atmosphere of heaven, a new baptism of | 
life ;—as he ponders thus the furnishings of the spi- 
rit’s temple, his thoughts turn readily to the great) 
Architect, and it is a fitting time for words fitly | 
spoken of his wisdom and goodness. 


Then, passing | 
to the inner courts, the mind dwells long, perehance | | 





CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


|.A Lecture read before the Franklin Co. Teachers’ As- 
sociation, May, 1856, by Tuo. H. Burrowes. 


The question whether boys and girls should be in- 
structed in the same school, and by the same pe rson, 


ithe attention of practical Teachers. As a ak 
cal question, relating to the profession of teaching, 
it has been so frequently and fully diseussed, that 
| probably no intelligent member of the profession yet 
remains with undecided mind in reference to the 


ubject. The design of these remarks is, therefore 


it n mysteri us|. 
with fruitless questionings, upon its ow ons! not to present the professional—the school-room- 


connection with matter, and seeks to understand its 
powers and capacities. And what a theme is mind! 
How varied and comprehensive, yet rapid and mi- 
nute are its perceptions ; 
tions; how enduring its affections; how lofty its| 
aspirations! The soul, in its deep searchings, asks, | 
“What am I? Whence is this living, thinking prin- 
ciple, and what its destiny 2?” Thelamp of reason 
pales in the dim light that skirts the boundaries of 
her sphere; but Revelation pours her noonday | 
light, and thrilling tones respond, “Thou art im- 
mortal, the offspring of the Deity, but fallen, and 
banished on the rough waters of probation, to work 
as thou mayest,—but not unaided,—thy return to his 
favor and thy native home, the skies.” 


It is the Bible alone that furnishes the key, to 
unlock the mysteries of this human temple. Philo- 
sophy, in the various schools of antiquity, was ever 
at fault, unable to arrive at correct first principles, 
in mental seience. Says Hibbard, a divine of the 
present day, “The Bible, emphatically, has laid the 
foundation of modern mental cultivation. It is in 


vain to attempt any high degree of mental culture, 
any extensive knowledge of the laws of the human 
mind, until it is settled what the mind is—what is 


how changefual its emo- | 


view of this interesting point in educational pelicy,— 


|that having been often and fully done by others far 


|more competent to the task,—but to endeavor to de- 

tect the effect of the separation or of the commingling 
'of the sexes in school, upon their subsequent adult 

|life——in a word, upon society. In the prosecution 
of this object, it will of course be impossible wholly 
to avoid the school-room view of the question ; but 
|the main purpose will be the one just named. 

| Briefly, then, as to the professional view of the 
subject, it may be prefaced that it presents itself im 
a double aspect, or rather in two aspects > that of 
Discipline and that of Studies. 

Asa question of expediency in referenee to schoo} 
order, and to discipline to produce that order, the 
}most eminent practical teachers are divided. Some 
contend for the separation of the sexes, and 
some for their union in the same schoo} and 
the same classes. The former assert that the 
same restraints and punishments, and that simi- 
lar inducements and rewards, are not suitable alike 
to both sexes; and that therefore their indiscrimi- 
nate application must necessarily be an injury to the 
one orthe other. They even go so far as to assert, 
that, to administer the discipline proper for either 
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sex to orupon that sex, in the presence of the other, 
orin the same school, has an injurious effect on both 
sexes, The other party assert that this very com- 
mingling of the sexes in all the affairs of school-life 
presents, to the judicious teacher, a new and most 
powerful disciplinary agent. That, properly direct- 
ed and taken advantage of, it restrains from rudeness 
and other evils in conduct, and stimulates to exer- 
tions which no other motive would so readily and 


constantly produce, 


It is not necessary to go into the details of the ar- 
guments on each side. These points present the 
substance of them, and show, that, after all, as a 
mere school-room question, there is really no fixed 
fundamental essential principle of school-room prac- 
tice involved. It is, thus far, one of mere expedi- 
ency or rather of ehoice. One excellent teacher 
succeeds admirably in government, in a school whol- 
ly of boys—another altogether of girls; while the 
opposite class of instructors effect as good order in 
schools containing both sexes:—The result being but 
another proof of that which is now becoming gene- 
rally manifest, viz: That every Teacher has his own 
peculiar system of discipline and government; and 
that the competent Teacher is capable of making his 
system effective, under any-cireumstances ;—failure 
being a proof, not of any radical defect in the school, 
but in the Teacher. 

The question, then, is not one of mere school dis 
cipline, It has wider and higher, more durable aud 
important relations and consequences. 

In regard to studies, more stress is laid on the se- 
paration or the union of the sexes in school, as a 
matter of priaciple, by the advocates of each, 
than on the disciplinary bearings of the question.— 
One class assert that the studies proper for the 
male are not usaally those suitable for the female, 
those of the 


that even in the case of those common to both, a 


except mere rudimentary grade; and 
very different view of each branch is to be taken 
and a different mode of pursuing it to be adopted, 
owing to the different uses to be made of the know- 
ledge when acquired, by the oppositesexes. Hence, 
they argue, that the co-instruction of the sexes de- 
feats, to a certain extent, the purpose of education, 
inasmuch as it imparts unsuitable preparation for the 
realities and trials of life. The other party take the 
ground that education is not merely the acquiring 
and storing up, for future use, of a given stock of 
memorized knowledge, but the strengthening and 
culture of all the faculties, by a proper course of 
discipline and study during the acquisition of that 
knowledge, so as to enable the individual continually 
to add to his knowledge and to discharge all the 
duties of life; aud as those duties are to be met and 
performed in a world of commingled sexes, the pre- 
paration for them wil] be more safely and effectually 
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made under circumstances similar to those in which 
they are to be eventually discharged, than in any 
other. They also assert that the studies adapted 
to develop one mind cannot be inapplicable to an- 
other, if properly pursued ; and that in a condition 
of society which assigns no inferior or degraded po- 
sition to the female, but in which intellectual com- 
petition is open to her in almost every department 
of effort and usefulness, there should be no differ- 
ence of preparation, at least in the outset of her 
training. 

Now it is not here, any more than in the ease of 
discipline, the purpose of this discourse to decide 
which of these parties has the stronger side of the 
question. Probably, as in that case, the result, so far 
as the present effect of either mode is concerned, will 
more depend on the teacher who administers it, than 
on the mode itself. Certain it is that us good achol- 
ars and as well trained minds as the world has ever 
een or may hope to see, have been produced by 
both modes. The conclusion would, therefore, seem 
to be inevitable that no fundamental principle essen- 
tial to the first 


based on any particular subject or manner of study, 


training of the youthful mind, as 


is involved in 


but that the 


the question between the parties ; 
governing and decisive principle is one 
vastly higher than any involved in the mere purpos- 
es of school discipline—vastly wider than the scope 
of any course of school study. 
Edueation—so far as this world is concerned—be- 
ing preparation for life, the fitness and propriety of 
its processes must be sought for in, and tried by, its 


results upon life in general action—upon society at 
large, as constituted in the country which is to be 
the theatre of that action. 

In savage lands, the female is generally held in an 
inferior or rather a servile state. Her preparation 
for that state during youth—which is her education 
—is such as to degrade her ideas, to break down 
her aspirations, and to form her habits, to a standard 
below that of the male, and to render her the useful 
and uncomplaining, if not the willing drudge of her 


Hence, 


while the males of the family, or community, ar 


nominal husband, but real owner and master. 


carefully trained for the purposes of war or the 
chase, and in contempt forall! other labor, her lot is 
form all that labor, but to incur with 
Whether 


this separation of the sexes in the pursuits of early 


not oaly to pez 


it, the low estimation of the other sex. 


life, is the result of this savage passion for violence 
and this contempt for labor in the one sex, and ol 
this degradation to its drudgery in the other, or 
whether this separation may not itself have perpet- 
uated these unhappy results, if it did not originally 
produce them, are questions we have now no means 
of determining. Certain it is, however, that the 


latter hypothesis is the more probable, if we reason 
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back from effects to causes in dnatiet % cases: Such’! point in , their schoo! career? cease entirely to be 
female disabilities disappearing, in almost graduated | within the Teacher’s jurisdiction to decide, as mere 
proportion, as we trace the different degrees of na-| questions of school polity, and at once assume a 
tional civilization ; till, reaching the most advanced, most important rank, as involving influences co-ex- 
we there find women’s equality in all the essentials of tensive with life, and productive of results effecting 
right and man’s appreciation of the arts of peace to the whole structure of society. And it is a happy 
have attained, respectively, their highest known 'circumstance that the differing views and practice 


points of elevation. ‘of the most prominent teachers, show that there is 
| 


Midway between savage and civilized fife, is the really no fundamental principle of schoo! policy in- 
condition of the semi-civilized nations. Here tho’ volved in these questions ; but on the contrary, that 
relieved from the drudgery of labor, which is trans- | the whole subject is still open, and may be still safe- 
ferred to slaves of the other sex, woman becomes ly determined, in accordance with all the social re- 
the mere agent of pleasure; yet, though she may be (quirements of the case. 
the pride of her lord, she is not the true glory and = ‘The theory of our social institutions is that of 
the joy of the home. Her preparation for this sad general equality amongst all the members of society 
life—which is her education—is adapted to the end \It is true that, owing to the absence of sound educa- 
in view. While the mind is no farther regarded in tion, many are depressed far below this equality, 
the process, than may be indispensable to the pro-/ whilst, owing to a false education, not a few fancy 
duction of graceful and beautiful effects, all the | themselves elevated as far above it. Still, in exact 
means and arts requisite to the sole purpose of de- proportion with our approach towards or departure 
lighting the senses are applied from infancy, studied from this safe medium, is our social safety or da 
with zeal, and continued to the end of life, as its | Every possible means should therefore be shins 
great object. Here no eommunity of instruction to prevent any further departure from it; and it 
can exist between the sexes. The preparation for | matters little whether the fatal disturbance of this 
life must be as different as are the purposes én life of | social equilibrium be effected by the brute force of 
the two sexes. And it is no insignificant fact, that, | ignorance, or be excited by overweening assumption. 
while there is no similarity in the training of youth! One would be as fatal as the other; though, proba- 
between us and the savage nations, who are the | bly, it would be found less difficult to enlighten ac- 
farthest removed from us, there is some resemblance tual ignorance, than to correct the self-sufliciencies 
between us and the semi civilized, who are the near- of false knowledge. 
est. May not that system which exempts woman The chief requirements of our social position, in 
from the severer studies and concedes to her amono- this respect, are, in the first place, that all shall fully 
poly of the accomplishments—in other words, pre- know their own rights and be prepared to performs 
pares her to be a mere ornament in the household— their own duties; and inthe second, that they shall re- 
be but a relic of a lower grade of civilization ? spect the rights and so far as in them lies, facilitate 

Be this as it may, and educate our boys and girls the discharge of the duties, of others. 
as we may,—when we come to survey the world The tendency of social movements, in a nation of 
around us, and to estimate the life before them, we | unfettered individual thought and of almost unfet- 


are met by stern requirements for all the intelli-|tered social action, like ours, is toward extremes ; 
gence, and fortitade, and virtue we can impart to and in considering those rights of the sexes, now 
both. We find, except in matters of mere profes-|under review, and which in their relation to each 


sion and office, that there is scarcely a position of ‘other are the most pervading and important in the 
difficulty for which the one sex can be carefully pre-| whole social state, we find this tendency strongly 
pared, that the other, in the dispensations of provi-|exhibited. In refcrence to the female sex, which by 
dence, may not be called on to fill, We find that inseparable relation includes the corresponding 
the success in life of the one sex, greatly depends | rights and duties of the male, we have long experi- 
on the support and advice afforded by the other.— enced, as before stated, the disposition to educate 
And, finally, we find that more—much more—on the | woman in the lighter and merely ornamental branch- 
early training imparted by what is called the weaker ‘es, to the exclusion of the more severe and useful 
sex, than on any other means or agency merely hu-,studies. This is a tendency to the one extreme.— 
man, depends the happiness, the usefulness and the Latterly, however, have grown up not only the de- 
success of both. | mand to prepare her for all the duties of the oppo- 

Viewing the sexes thus in their trae relations to | site sex, but the assertion that it is her right to as- 
each other, the question, whether males and females sume and discharge those duties in life. This is 
shall be educated in the same school, by the same | tendency to the other extreme. The intermediate 
means and in the same studies? or, whether they | ground is occupied by what, on due consideration of 
shall be separated ? and, if separated, at what age or | the nature of these practices and of the circumstances 


there is considerable truth as well as 
The soci 


ind e pecially the relative position of male 


reference to the present tepic. 


: ‘ 
rmed feminine. 
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jects of family organization. If it do not, it fails of 
its object, and like all other departures from the ob- 
ject and laws of organization, must eventually be- 
come a curse instead of a blessing. 


Among the essential elements of the family, as | 


the great primary means of social culture, may. be 
named :— 

1. The agency of both parents—the motheras well 
as the father—as instructors. 

2. The knowledge of things as well as of abstract 
ideas, in matters taught. 

3. Practice in connection with theory, in the me- 
thod of instruction. 

4, The predominance of love as the ruling princi- 
ple, in government. 


5. The association of both sexes—brothers and | 


sisters—as learners. 

Each of these elements, would, of itself, form the 
subject of a full lecture. A passing remark, there- 
fore, is all that can be afforded on them respectively, 
except the last, which bears directly on the topic un- 
der consideration. 

1. The co-operation of both parents in the work of 
family instruction and culture, is an obvious indica- 
tion of the design of Providence, that the office of 
Teacher should not be confined to the male sex. 

2. In the family, children first learn the names, 
nature and uses of natural or common objects; and 
are not employed, to any great extent, in the study 
of mere abstract ideas, or of qualities and other in- 
cidents independently of the objects to which they 
belong or relate. This is a most pregnant fact for 
the School Teacher's consideration. 

3. In the family, the practice of an art or of so 
much science as is applicable te its condition, al- 
ways accothpanies the theory of it, if it do not actu- 


ally precede the comprehension of that theory.—| 


Though the latter process is not one to be com- 
mended to the teacher's adoption, but on the con- 
trary is to be carefully avoided, yet the former seems 
to indicate the trae method of instructing as well as 
interesting the youthful mind. Activity seems to 
be a want of childhood, especially that kind in which 
mind and body are both engaged; and the teacher 
who most effectually meets this craving for action, 
is nearest to the accomplishment of his object. 

4, Love of offspring, met and compensated by a 
corresponding love for parents, is the great cement 
and ruling power of the family. Even in the rudest 


and most boisterously governed households, this | 


presents and forms the single connecting tie, which 
holds the parts together. 
home, it is the charm which stills all disturbances, 
and sways into harmonious action every discordant 


element. Not that force is or should be absent from 


parental authority. But the resort to force is never 
made, in well governed families, without the most uf- 
gent necessity, is administered in love, and is always, 


But in a well constituted | 


isooner or later, felt to be the fruit of that love 
wr 
which chasteneth. - Here also is a safe model and a 


plain less” for the Teacher, 


5. Th 


land cul‘.re of the family, is, in this connexion, its 
) 


Association of both sexes in the training 


|mostremarkable element, and duly considered, would 
/seem to be decisive of the question of their co-edu- 
cation. 
| At first view, it might be claimed that the re- 
|markable disparity in the number of males and fe- 
males in the same family, is in opposition to the con- 
clusion just announced ;—the more so, as instances 
lof families of children exclusively of one sex or the 
other, are often seen. But, it is apprehended, that 
the condition of such families, so far as depends o1 
‘home training, is in most cases, but another proof 
uniess 


lof its soundness. A whole family of boys, 


the most constant and judicious counteracting trea 
ment on the part of the parents may have prevented 
it, is generally found to verge towards the extrem< 
of rudeness and boisterousness on the one hand, or 
of effeminate manners and employments on the 
other, according to the predominating influence 
ithe home. But, in constant and general opposition 
ito these occasional cases, is the general and most re- 


'markable fact, that in every social community, larger 
than the family, the number of males and females is 
jalways so nearly equal, as to establish the control- 


ing agency of Divine power in its uniform produe- 


‘tion. This is the case, whether the statistics of 
mere neighborhoods, townships, towns, counties, cit- 


ies or States are examined ; and though it does not 
} 


|prove that the school is a natural arrangement, it 


|does present a strong indication of what a school, 
las well as every other similar human associ 
‘should be. 

But, disregarding exceptional cases, and contem- 
plating families as composed of both sexes, we ¢ 
erally find that the home culture is best and most 





productive of good, in cases where the parents 


i 





endowed with proper qualifications to discharge 
their momentous functions, and where the propor- 
tion of the one sex to the other, amongst their off- 
spring, is so nearly equal as to prevent any undue 
/predominance of the habits and characteristics of 
the one over the other. It is also found that the 
result is not only better, but that the facility with 
which it is attained is greater. These conclusions 
if legitimate, as they are believed to be, are of great 
force in determining the proper constitution of the 
Tt must never be 


llost sight of, that the school, is either, but the sub- 


school, in reference to the sexes, 


lstitute for, or the continuation of, home instruction; 
land that the nearer the substitute is kept in the 
likeness of the thing represented—that being surely 
iright, because in accordance with the laws of the 


Puls seegs 
im addition 


|Creator—the nearer is it to perfection. 
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to this, is the other and scarcely less important fact, 


if rightly directed, the most ameliorating feelings of 


that the transference of the child from his home, to | the human heart—for their object is domestic. hap- 


a school as similar to that home as the nature of the 
case will admit, does less violence to his habits and 
tastes, his feelings and morals, than to one diametri- 
cally opposed to all his former experience; and is 
but an act of justice, to which his present comfort 


and his future worldly career alike entitle him. 


It may be objected that the constant association 
of the boy and the girl in their studies, their classes, 
their pastimes and even in their discipline, is calcula 
ted to rob the one of his manliness and the other of 
her delicacy, But experience does not sustain the 
objection; neither is it probably founded in the true 
workings of our nature. If manliness of character 
consists in boldness to originate a plan of action 
without reference to consequences, and daring to ex- 
ecute it without regard to the feellugs of others, 
then, certainly, the restraining presence of females 
would be an obstacle to its formation. So of that 
squeamishness and affectation, miscalled modesty 
and conformed to the most approved novel stand- 
ard: Neither the heroine to enact, nor the hero to 
admire, this mawkish sentimentality can be produced 
amidst the natural characters and the matter of fa 
There, the actual 


occurences of a mixed sehovol. 


conflict of mind with mind and the direct opposition 
of effort to effort, will soon raise each sex above the 
false estimate of the other previously entertained, 
and, in its stead, found a solid esteem, based upon 
merit, and elevated by those feelings for each othe: 
which are a part of our nature. 

That Chivalry, which Burke called “the cheap 
defence of nations,” had for its great moving princei- 
ple, the most ardent and unhesitating devotion to the 
luir sex, Still, the knights themselves, however they 
may have been described and lauded by the minstrels, 
were, with few exceptions, aclass of as rude soldiers 
as ever put might for right,or made their own will into 


law. And their lady loves, though unstained with 
their grosser vices, were probably fit objects for their 


devotion, Both were the legitimate productions of 


those times, which also gave to religion its monks and 
1uns, to the State its lords and vassals, to trade its 
ts excluslve- 


ness, and to the home its instability and 


monopolies and restraints, to learning 
Want oi 


comfort. The great ruling power of those times, the 


influence of whose example.is not yet extinct, ap. 
preciated fully the policy of the maxim “ Divide and 


conquer,” and carried it into all the relations of life. 
The school did not escape. Hach sex was separa- 
ted from the other, and placed under a course of 
discipline and instruction adapted to the end in 
view ; and the world is but now beginning to discoy- 
er, that this violation of natural order was an injury 
to the human race. 


This special training to crush the strongest, and, 


piness—aod to put in their place a benumbing celi- 
bacy and to weaken the love of home and its enjoy- 


ments, have long been banished from our schools 


It is high time that the separation of those whom 


Providence formed for companions, should also 
cease, and their natural and beneficent influence 


upon each other be restored, 


It is impossible to follow out this important ques- 
tion into all its ramifications and social relations, in 


the bounds of a short address, These will, however, 


readily suggest themselves to you and will no doubt be 


duly considered, W hat has already been done to break 


through the trammels of custom and to correct the 


false system of a by-gone age, may be found in the 


experience of some of the ablest instructors of our 


time. ‘The opinion of an eminent Scottish Teacher 


alter years of trial is remarkable, and well express- 


“We 


he, “ that it is impossible to raise 


es the general results of 


the experiment ; 


may repeat, 


says 


girls as high, intellectually, without boys as with 


them; and it is impossible to raise boys, morally, as 


The 


boys intellectually elevate the girls.— 


high without girls. girls morally elevate the 


boys, aud the 
¢ 


But more than this—girls themselves are morally 


elevated by the presence of boys, and boys are in- 
tellectually elevated by the presence of girls. Girls 
brought up with DOYS are more positively moral, and 


boys brought with girls are more positively intellec- 


j 


tual, by the softening influence of the female charac- 


ter 
That this is so, is probable from the weight of th 
evidence. ‘l‘hat it should be so, is almost certain 


from the nature of the case. If the divine institu- 


tions of the Family and the Church make no sepa 
ration in the training of their members. it is difficult 
to conceive an adequate reason for it, in the inter- 


mediate human institution of the School. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the discussior 


of this question, at the present time, is both proper 
and necessary. At the commencement of our pub- 
lic system of education in this State, the separation 
of the sexes was generally believed to be essential 
to the success of the schools ; and the impossibility 
of applying this principle to the schools in the rural 


districts, owing to the sparseness of population and 
consequent impracticability of collecting together 
sufficient numbers to form 


each sex in separate 


schools, was by many supposed to present an i1nsu- 


Fur- 


ther experience and a fuller investigation ef the 


perable obstacle to their ultimate perfection. 


whole subject are now causing a marked alteration 
in public sentiment ; and it is even more than sus- 
pected by many, that the separation which exists in 
the large towns, may be an injury instead of a ben- 
efit. 
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